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Not what, but whom I do believe, 
That in“my darkest hour of need, 
Hath comfort that no mortal creed 
To mortal man may give--- 

Not what, but whom! 
For Christ is more than all the creeds, 
And his full life of gentle deeds 
Shall all the creeds outlive. 

Not what I do believe, but whom! 
Who walks beside me in the gloom? 
Who shares the burden wearisome ? 
Who all the dim way doth illume, 
And bids us look beyond the tomb, 
The larger life to live ? -- 

Not what I do believe, 

But whom! 

Not what, 


But whom! 
John Oxenham. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
gew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
eed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can 'read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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The Provincetown Church 


On Sunday evening, Sept. 19, a dedica- 
tory service was held in the Universalist 
church at Provincetown that called out a 
large congregation. A new pulpit of 
mahogany, a replica of the old pulpit 
removed in the seventies, was installed 
in the spring, and has been much admired 
during the summer by the large number 
of tourists that always inspect the church. 
The dedicatory exercises were made im- 
pressive by extra singing and the presence 
of the donor of the pulpit, Mr. William E. 
Nickerson, of Boston, a former Province- 
town boy and a real benefactor of the 
church. Mr. Nickerson has carpeted the 
church, had an architect inspect the 
building and suggest things to make it 
consistent with the past, and now by giving 
this pulpit has made the auditorium 
more nearly as it was in former times. 

The Scripture reading was by Rev. 
Thomas Cross of Orleans. Dr. L. W. 
Coons gave an address, and Mr. Simeon 
C. Smith read a historical sketch. Mr. 
Nickerson presented the pulpit and Mr. 
Ecwin N. Paine accepted it for the parish. 
Vocal solos were given by Mrs. John R. 
Manta and Mrs. Malzar Chaffee. 

The organization at Provincetown goes 
back nearly a hundred years. The society 
traces back to a book. One day two girls, 
Sylvia and Elizabeth Freeman, wading 
along the shore on Long Point, where 
they lived, saw a book floating in the tide, 
and very naturally pulled it out and ex- 
amined it. It was the Life of John Mur- 
ray, Father of Universalism. How the 
book fell overboard, how it was that 
ocean currents brought it over leagues of 
stormy sea, to be instrumental in estab- 
lishing the liberal faith in Provincetown, 
will never be known. The girls dried the 
water-soaked volume and read it, their 
parents read it, and the reasonableness 
of the new doctrine appealed to their minds 
and hearts. 

This was in the middle twenties. By 
1829 the society was numerous and 
strong enough to want a church home. 
They bought land at the corner of Central 
and Commercial Streets and put up a 
church, costing $3,105. It was a fine, a 
commodious, building for the time. The 
dedication was held Nov. 3, 1830, and the 
first minister was Rev. Ashubel Davis of 


Portsmouth, N. H. They worshiped in. 


the chapel, so-called, for seventeen years, 
from 1830 to 1847. They were important 
years for the society, made important 
particularly through the ministrations 
of an able preacher, Rev. John Bovee 
Dods. 

By 1847 they were ready for a new 
church, a bigger and more pretentious 
church. This second church, the present 
edifice, is famed for its beauty. Artists 
have repeatedly put it on their canvases. 
No more beautiful Colonial church exists. 
The Christopher Wren tower is particu- 
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larly admired, and the interior proportions 
are very fine, the frescoing by Wendte 
being a feature that is striking and unique 
Who the architect was we do not know. 
But taste is manifest in everything re 
specting the building. The dedicatio 
was held in December of 1834. With the 
decorations of Wendte—and time has 
spared them in a kindly manner—wit . 
the same pews and the same chandelier, | 
and now with the pulpit restored through ¥|_ 
the kindness of Mr. Nickerson, the audi- 
torium looks as it looked to the person 
who attended the dedication eighty years 
2go. 
The days that followed in the life history 
of the church were prosperous and full® 
of honor and good works. It is a long 
history, a worthy history, of able preach- 
ers, of large congregations, of busy and |p 
fruitful years, of faithful service performed 4}}}{ 
by earnest men and women, who gave of |||, 
their time, effort, and means to the church ~ 


they loved. 
The architectural feature of the church f 


was the beautiful black walnut pulpit, of 
fine design, which harmonized with the 
building in every respect. In 1879 the ~ 
pulpit was removed, the platform lowered, © 
and modern pulpit furnishings substituted — 
for the old. 2 
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preacher of the time, who said he wanted 
to get nearer the people. It seems a lame 
reason. Instead of coming down to the 
people, he should have stayed in his high — 
place and so have preached as to bring ~ 
the people up to a higher level. Any 
preacher ought to regard a stately and — 
impressive and beautiful pulpit as an aid || 
and help to him; he ought to enjoy stand- | 
ing behind so much impressiveness, in |’ 
such a dignified setting; he ought to know - || 
that a beautiful pulpit may go far to re 
lieve the tedium of a dull sermon. But — 
the minister’s ideas prevailed and his — 
wishes were carried out. The carpenters 
came in, they got out their saws, and the ~ 
work of destruction began. The beautiful 
black walnut pulpit was sawed in lengths 
convenient for two men to handle, they 
lugged the pieces down the aisles, carted 
them off and threw them away. It all 
seems incredible. The old record book of 
the society says that the pulpit and an 
old table were sold for $4.67. That is 
even more incredible. The old table was | 
evidently thrown in for good. measure. — 
Talk about giving things away, talk about 

a mess of pottage, talk about selling for a 
song! It is sacrilege to destroy what the 
refined taste of an earlier age decreed was 
right and proper. 

But our regret in what was done is now 
softened by this munificent gift of Mr. 
Nickerson’s, which restores the building ||, 
largely to its appearance as it was in the 
old days. Such a gift not only redounds 

(Continued on page 29) 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership ~f His Son, 
esus Christ. 


NOT WEAKENED BUT SUPPLEMENTED 


HE nation-wide effort of the National Lay- 
men’s Committee for the Five Year Program 
has done its work, and now the movement 

passes into another stage. Everybody’ knows that 
there is a Five Year Program. Practically everybody 
knows what the objectives are. The thing needed 
now is to have informed officials sit down with in- 
dividuals and boards, and help remove the obstacles 
to full participation by everybody. 

_ Up to date about half of the amount sought has 

been pledged, and the great majority of those pledging 

have paid the quota for one year. With the begin- 
ning of the new year it has been possible to effect 
economies in the administration of the Five Year 

Program, and still more cuts in administrative ex- 

penses are slated. This does not mean that just as 

much work will not be done. It means that work of 

a different kind is called for. The expense already 

incurred, however, it must not be forgotten, has been 

justified by the educational work it has accomplished. 

Mr. Etz and Dr. Lowe are the officials to whom 
the Laymen now turn as active executive agents, 
especially the General Secretary, and the policy is, 
“All the money these men need for clerical help to 
enable them to carry this additional burden for the 
church.” One reason that the expense can be still 
further cut is that these men take on the burden 
without additional compensation. 

Looking back now over the campaign for the 
Five Year Program, one phase only of which is ending, 
we see more clearly than we did earlier the things we 
have done. 

We note that we tried to build the Washington 
church and the Perin Cate Home, establish our 
missionary fund and carry on our regular denomi- 
national expense, including home missions, by means 
of quotas. From one standpoint this was wise, for 
there is no fairer, better way of doing a common job 
than by an assessment all around. 

From another standpoint we have to admit 
that some confusion was caused by lumping in one 
program special projects usually financed by direct 
gifts and the denominational administrative matters 
always supported by quotas. 

Be this as it may, that confusion is passing and 
_our future path is being marked out more clearly. 

The Five Year Program must not be weakened in 
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3. The trustworthiness ef the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty ef just retributien fer sii. 


5. The fin il harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is ruquired as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profeseed. 


Editorial 


any way, but must be supplemented. Dr. Perkins’s 
going to Washington makes us see that so far as this 
one project is concerned the quicker we can get special 
gifts to add to the money from the Five Year Pro- 
gram the better it will be for the Washington church 
and for the program. Mr. Cary’s remarkable posi- 
tion in. Japan makes us realize that the quicker the 
Mission Board can. supplement the “Program” and 
finish that noble project, the better it will be for all 
of us. 

But the policy of quotas must be pushed. The 
National Laymen’s Committee and the General 
Officers and the Board of Trustees are agreed on 
that. As these various projects are taken out of the 
way we will be able to put the quota money exclusively 
at its true task of general denominational expense. 

The Five Year Program will be pushed steadily 
but quietly. Here and there Mr. Etz and Dr. Lowe 
will clear up misunderstandings and meet objections. 
Larger and larger amounts will come from it. But 
special effort for the special causes about which all of 
us can not agree will both finish them and terminate 
them as issues. 

* * 


HE PRAYETH BEST 


IVE thousand people marched recently in the 
K funeral procession of one of the best beloved 
men in the city of New York, Dr. John W. 
Perilli, idol of the East Side Italians, while other 
thousands lined the sidewalks along the way and 
draped their tenements in mourning. The skilful 
surgeon who had given his services for so many years 
to those most desperately in need, the patient sym- 
pathizer to whom the inhabitants of Little Italy had 
brought their troubles and difficulties for solution, 
had literally worn himself out, at the age of forty- 
eight, in the service of the poor he loved. It is said 
that the day before he was taken ill he came to his 
office in a condition of extreme fatigue, and after work- 
ing all the morning was urged to go home and rest. 
He insisted that he must go to Bellevue first, where 
he was acting president of the board of trustees, 
and sign some pay vouchers. ‘“‘But you are a sur- 
geon, not a clerk,” it was protested, and he only 
answered, “I know, but the employees over there 
will not get their pay.” 
He came of a long line of physicians in Italy, but 
none of his ancestors could have had a prouder record 
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than his. Although he had been for years president 
of the Italian Hospital and was elected a trustee of 
Bellevue in 1919, it was not in any official capacity 
that those who loved him best thought of him. Ina 
little office in his brother’s drug store in Sullivan 
Street, ““Dr. John” was accessible to his own people. 
At all hours, all the year round, year in, year out, 
he was on ¢all for the tenements, often giving money 
as well as treatment, and sometimes in surgical cases 
paying out of his own pocket for his assistant, nurse 
and anesthetic. And it was not only the Italians 
who sought him out. His help was for all who needed 
it, and the day after he died prayers for the repose 
of his soul were offered in synagogues as well as in 
Catholic churches. His dearest ambition was to be 
Health Commissioner, in order that he might care 
for the health of all the citizens of New York. 
Perhaps some day when the world has acquired 
something like a sense of proportion, we shall count 
such service to mankind as the most complete and 
reverent homage which can be rendered to the Lord. 
* * 


SHALL WE HELP DIRECTLY OR THROUGH 
THE RED CROSS? 

ECENTLY inquiries have come into this office 
concerning the duty of individuals in a great 
disaster like the Florida hurricane. The 

question is: “Shall I give through the Red Cross or 
shall I give to my own church or my own friends?” 

May we restate the fundamental principles and 
leave it to the individuals to make the applications? 

We assume that we all ought to help one another, 
and ought to help intelligently and efficiently. 

Civilized up-to-date communities have dis- 
covered that in general relief work too many cooks 
spoil the broth. In ministering to distress in a great 
modern city when there is no disaster, confusion is 
caused when churches, lodges, charity organizations 
and individuals all go their own sweet ways without 
reference to one another. A single family often gets 
relief from half a dozen sources, and half a dozen 
families in much more desperate straits get no relief. 

In the confusion and excitement following a 
disaster, a flood, a fire, a hurricane, or an earthquake, 
the evils of too many cooks preparing the same broth 
are multiplied. More than ever is there need of re- 
lief through a centralized agency. 

So well is this understood by the majority of 
our people that there is no question about what they 
ought to do. After a disaster they make generous 
contributions to the American Red Cross, and that 
institution, chartered by Congress, does the work 
for everybody. 

We never have said that relief or help ought to 
be limited to a great public relief-giving agency, like 
the Red Cross or a charity organization society. 

Every life ought to be a center from which 
radiate streams of helpfulness of one kind or another. 

There are boys and girls to be sent to college, 
there are young men seeking a helping hand to get 
started in business, and there are sick, sad, and 
lonely people to be visited and cheered. We are not 
all around charitable or generous people or truly 
Christian people if we neglect either side of relief 


work. We are let out too easily when we give a con- 


tribution each year to a charitable or relief society | 


and then forget all about helpfulness until another 
year rolls around. And if we limit our helpfulness 
to friends and relatives and disregard that great 
mass of community suffering which presses so hard 
on a few generous souls, we miss getting into the 
advanced class of Christianity and citizenship to 
which we all ought to belong. 

If there are Universalists wiped out in Florida. 
we as Universalists do right to help them. But we 
have no business to make such service an excuse for 
not falling into step with the rest of the nation and 
giving to the fund which helps without regard to 
church, class, nationality, or race. 

And we must never forget that it is our business 
to know what we are doing in our individual work 


just as much as it is the business of the Red Cross | 


to know what it is doing. The curse of all relief is 
hasty giving from impulse without any effort to get 
the facts. 


If we belong to a church like the Christian — 
Scientist, which objects to the Red Cross because it. — 
uses doctors, nurses, serum, anti-toxins, and public — 


health methods, then we may properly contribute 


to a “Mother Church Fund” to be used without — 


reference to the united community effort. But even 


here there is a duty of co-operation to the extent of ; 
finding out what others have done in any given case | 


and what is most necessary to be done. 

Back of all these questions of method is the ques- 
tion of spirit. 

Let us search our hearts, try our thoughts, know 
our ways. Let us see if we are striving to do as little 
as we decently can. Let us watch our disposition to: 


procrastinate and then salve our consciences with ~ 


the thought that the great need has passed. 

In the richest country on earth and in normal 
times the need never passes. In Florida, sorely 
smitten, it will not pass for many a long day. 

* * 


A GREAT WORK 


HE Lynn School of Religious Education has 
issued the announcement of its ninth annual 
course. Protestant churches of that city 

represented in what is called the Lynn Council of 
Religious Education are back of this school. 

Both because of the faculty which it has been 
able to get together and the numbers who have taken 
advantage of its course, this school has been one of 
the outstanding institutions of New England and 
the country. 

The sessions are held in the evening and the 
object is to make better church school workers. 
Student expense is small, as the tuition fee is only 
$4.00 for the year, text books cost not more than 
$1.50 per course, and there is a graduation fee of 
only $1.50. 

In spite of this low charge, there is a fund estab- 
lished by the first graduating class to provide scholar- 
ships, and in some cases books, for students who are 
not able to bear the expense. : 

This year courses on “The Literature of the 
Bible,’ ‘““The Early Church,” “The Life and Teach- 
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ings of Christ,” as well as courses on Church School 
Administration and Methods, are to be given. 
Universalists are proud of the fact that Mr. Carl 
A. Hempel, director of Religious Education at the 
First Universalist Church in Lynn, is director of this 
school. 
* * 


MIAMI AND DR. BISHOP 


HE bungalow owned by the Universalist church 
at Miami in which Dr. Bishop, our Southern 
Missionary, lived, was practically destroyed 

by the recent hurricane. Dr. Bishop lost all of his 
clothing and personal effects. The Headquarters 
officials at once sent him $500 out of the Gunn Minis- 
terial Relief Fund. 

* * 


HIS OWN HERESY HUNTER 


HE Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., does not preach sermons that 
are different now that he is in a Unitarian pul- 

pit than he did years ago when he was in a Liberal 
Presbyterian Church. He does not find the Uni- 
tarian denomination any more perfect than the Pres- 
byterian nor does he care for the Unitarian name 
any more than Martineau and Channing did. 

What happened to Dr. Crothers was a heresy 
trial called by himself, himself the accuser, himself 
the council and judges. He tells the story in an 
article in the Forwm for September, under the title, 
“Why I Am a Unitarian:” 


“Nobody in the church made any objection to my 
preaching. I must be my own heresy hunter, but once 
begun I resolved to make a thorough job of it. I had 
promised to preach according to the system contained 
in the Westminster Confession of Faith. Was I do- 
ing it? I reread the Confession and found it terrifyingly 
lucid. These seventeenth century divines had a re- 
markable skill in defining exactly what they meant. 

“When I completed my self-imposed task as heresy 
hunter, there was no reasonable doubt in my mind. 
Whatever I was preaching, it was not the doctrine 
which I had promised to preach. So I ceased to be a 
Presbyterian minister and resolved not to enter the 
ministry of any church that demanded adherence to 
any formal creed. The professor of Chemistry in the 
university is not asked to subscribe to a chemical creed 
formulated in a past era. He is required to know his 
science and to aid in its advancement. He does not 
forfeit his position because he makes a new discovery. 
Why should a teacher of religion submit to conditions 
that render progress impossible and destroy respect 
for his own intellect? It was not a particular creed that 
I objected to but the whole creedal system.” 


The things he holds and teaches now in their 
main outlines he has known from his youth up. He 
learned them in the library of a Presbyterian preacher 
—his father—and in the books perhaps of his grand- 
father, another Presbyterian preacher. Not new 
truth brought him to the Unitarian Church, but a new 
bond of fellowship. 

“In the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus 
we united for the worship of God and the service of 
man.” That is all he has to subscribe to now. And 
he writes: 

“If any one says this is not the definition of a 
sect but a wide statement of the purpose of the Holy 
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Catholic Church, I heartily agree with him, for it is 
the Holy Catholic Church I want to belong to.” 

Dr. Crothers says that Christians of all sects are 
seeking this new larger fellowship—‘‘a church lofty 
as the love of God and ample as the wants of man.” 
When it comes he will join it. Meanwhile he stays 
with the Unitarians because ‘“‘while they cherish the 
ideals of universal religion they do not ask me to 
pledge allegiance to something bad.”’ 


* * 


WHERE LIBERALS ERR 
N the Christian, a new religious weekly published 
in Kansas City and edited by the famous Burris 

A. Jenkins, E. E. Elliott discusses the question 
‘Where Liberals Err.” 

“Theological liberals, as a rule,’ he begins, “‘have 
a natural prejudice against those who disagree with 
them.”’ Evidently he does not mean “‘liberals,’’ for 
the word does not go with the words “‘natural preju- 
dice.” 

“The first error of the liberal theologian,’ he 
goes on, for he does not count prejudice, “‘is that he 
knows too much that he can not prove.” Why make 
it “liberal theologian?” Why call it error? Suppose 
any of us were to fall to and try to “‘prove’”’ our deep- 
est convictions? 

“Next I should say that liberals err in being 
professional highbrows.”’ We are afraid the gentle- 
man does not know Universalists. We don’t know 
much and we know it. What he means is that “some 
liberals claim to know it all and treat others as pigmy- 
minded.” We are afraid that this lordly attitude is 
not confined to any one church. Weall get hold of 
the egotistical. We have seen a few among the 
fundamentalists. But we know what our brother 
means. There are patronizing scholars among the 
modernists. Is it not a pity to apply the great name 
liberal to them? 

“A colossal error of the liberal is lack of interest 
in practical theology. . . . In their humble judgment 
Sunday schools should not exist and Christian En- 
deavor and other young people’s activities deserve 
assassination.” Liberals as we know them will not 
resent this kind of a charge. It is so far from the 
truth that they will be inclined to laugh good- 
naturedly. We wonder what passes for liberal out 
in Kansas City. We had the idea that Burris Jenkirs 
was a liberal and about the most wonderful church 
we ever visited is his church. If the writer means 
Unitarian and Universalist we suggest that he get 
in touch with their respective general Sunday school 
associations and young people’s organizations. 

When the writer turns to giving advice as to the 
future, he renders a distinct service. Take the world 
and the human mind as they are. Appeal to the 
rank and file. Don’t despise the common man. Build 
with good will. Don’t start teaching by banging a 
man with your contempt. ‘Take people as they are 
and the church as it is, and by long, patient, persist- 
ent effort make new people and new churches.”’ 

And may we add to this admirable advice in the 
friendliest possible spirit: ‘“Get your facts straight 
whether you speak as a philosopher or as a kinder- 
gartner.”’ 


= 
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A Pastor for the National Memorial Church 


HE Rey. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., of 
>| Lynn, Mass., has resigned the pastorate of 
the First Universalist Church of Lynn to 
| accept the call of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention and the call 
of the First Universalist Church in Washington to 
become the pastor of the National Universalist 
Memorial Church in that city. 

The Washington Universalist Church, which was 
organized in 1869, has been worshiping until recently 
in the Church of Our Father, at 13th and L Streets, 
N. W., which the society built in 1888. This building 
now has been sold to the Christian Scientists, and the 
Universalist Society has purchased a site at the corner 
of 16th and S Streets, N. W., upon which a new Na- 
tional Memorial Church building is to be erected by 
the entire denomination. 

Dr. Perkins is one of the outstanding figures of 
the Universalist denomination. The First. Univer- 
salist Church of Lynn is one of the largest and best 
organized in the denomination. 

Dr. Perkins was educated at the Roxbury, Mass., 
Latin School and at Tufts College, graduating from 
the latter institution with the degree of A. B. in 1891, 
and with the degree of Bachelor of Theology in 1894. 
Later he was given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. He has served at the Universalist church 
in Hartford, Conn., 1894 to 1901, in Haverhill, Mass., 
1901 to 1905, and in Lynn, Mass., from 1905 until 
the present time. 

He has contributed frequently to Universalist 
publications and is much sought after as a speaker 
at Universalist Conventions and other gatherings. 

For twelve years Dr. Perkins has been president 
of the Associated Charities of Lynn. He was one of 
the organizers of the Lynn chapter of the American 
Red Cross, and during the World War acted as vice- 
chairman of the home service work. He was one of 
the organizers of the Lynn Chamber of Commerce, 
and for six years served as a member of the Board of 
Directors. The Universalist denomination at large 
has honored him by electing him a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, a position he held from 1909 to 1917. He 
also has served on various denominational commis- 
sions, and recently was appointed chairman of the 
Commission on Comity and Unity, to deal with the 
question of federation or union with other Protestant 
denominations. ? 

Dr. Perkins’s Universalist rootage goes back to 
the beginning of the denomination. Both maternal 
grandparents in 1820 assisted in founding the First 
Universalist Church of Roxbury, where he was born. 
Many correlated lines of his forebears were connected 
with the starting of that church. 

Dr. Perkins is the author of “Attempts at Inter- 
pretation,’ which has been appearing serially in the 
Christian Leader and which will soon be brought out 
in book form. 

At the earnest request of the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn, the trustees of the Washington 
church and of the Universalist General Convention 


are arranging for Dr. Perkins to continue his work at 
Lynn until the first of January. 

The Lynn church has had among its pastors Dr. 
James M. Pullman, who served it for ¢ighteen years, 
Dr. John Coleman Adams, who was there for four 
years, under whose leadership the present church 
building was erected, and Dr. Elbridge Gerry Brooks, 
who was pastor for ten years. The church wasstarted 
in 1833. 

Dr. Perkins presented his resignation to the Lynn 
church Sept. 26. A special meeting of the parish 
was called for Oct. 4 to take action upon the matter. 
In his letter of resignation Dr. Perkins said: 


The joy of being the minister of this well-organized 
church, with its loyal and high-minded constituency, 
was never greater than now, nor have its opportunities 
for service ever appeared more alluring. The privilege, 
too, of community usefulness has been an enriching 
experience. Itis out of no personal discontent or sense of 
restricted opportunity that I am leaving, nor from any 
underestimation of the importance to the denomination 
of the Lynn church. It is because the proposed National 
Church in Washington opens a new chapter in the life 
of the Universatist denomination; and as one called to 
represent our entire body as the leader of that splendid, 
challenging adventure, in which I have profoundly be- 
lieved from its inception, I can not refuse without losing 
self-respect and, I believe, your respect also. 

This is not a valedictory. Our fellowship, please 
God, shall not end when the official pastorate ends. It 
shall continue as a sustaining influence in a tremendously 
difficult task, in which I shall need you as never before. 
After all, I shall still be your minister. The new Wash- 
ington church is to be your church, not simply because 
your money will help to build it, nor yet because its 
minister will have been trained in your service, but even 
more because, in the nation’s capital, where increasingly 
the spiritual as well as the political interests of America 
are represented, it will voice the faith and ambition of 
the whole church of which you are so honorably and 
conspicuously a part. I know I shall be your emissary 
of good-will and devotion to an inspiring united endeavor. 


The long news story in the Lynn Item contains 
the following paragraphs: 


Not only is the call regarded as a distinct recog- 
nition of Dr. Perkins’s abilities, but an honor to the 
church he has served here for so many years. 

The church over which he will ultimately preside 
as minister is intended to be the center of Universalist 
activity in the United States, and will take its place 
beside other memorials erected or to be erected in the 
national capital. 

Dr. Perkins in his capacity as pastor of the Memorial 
Church will be the representative of Universalists in 
Washington. The new church will be national in its 
scope and not purely local. It is being realized largely 
through the co-operation of all Universalist bodies 
throughout the country. Dr. Perkins’s selection was 
made by the Universalist Convention, which looked 
upon him as the logical man to carry on to a successful 
conclusion the work already begun in the national 
capital. At first his work in Washington will be taken 
up largely with the construction of the new Memorial 
Church as well as assuming leadership of the move- 
ment which brought it into being. 
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Dr. Perkins’s resignation will be acted upon at a 
meeting of members of the parish next Monday night. 
At that time they will be called upon to take action on 
the first resignation of a minister in nearly forty years. 
Dr. Perkins’s pastorate would reach its twenty-second 
year in February, 1927. 

Dr. James M. Pullman, whom he succeeded, died 
after eighteen years of services to the church as minister. 

Under Dr. Perkins’s guidance the Universalist 
church in Lynn has made marked progress, the Pullman 
Mission especially, which was organized into depart- 
ments and is the center of the women’s activities of the 
parish. The Every-Day Club, a young woman’s or- 
ganization, has made spleniid progress since its organi- 
zation by Dr. Perkins. The Sunday school was reor- 


ganized and graded and has become an important link 
in the parish life. 

Twenty-two years have brought many changes 
in the personnel, but it is a tribute to Dr. Perkins’s 
leadership that the membership has maintained itself 
and even grown substantially. te 

An indication of the growth of the activities of the 
parish during Dr. Perkins’s pastorate is the presence to- 
day of two assistants to the minister in the persons of 
Carl A. Hempel and Mrs. Elsie Crocker, parish secre- 
tary. 

Dr. and Mrs. Perkins reside at 15 Wolcott Road. 
A son, Sherman T. Perkins, is associated with the 
firm of Gregory & Read, and will continue to make his 
home in Lynn. 


Cruising in Vermont and New Hampshire 
VV The Visit to Winchester 


Johannes 


aii name Winchester means two different 
things in Universalist history. 

It means a great man who preached 

wets} Universalism before 1780 and founded a 
Baiversalist church in Philadelphia in 1781. 

It means a small community where Universalists 
adopted a general statement of belief as early as 1803. 

The man was Elhanan Winchester and the place 
was Winchester, N. H. 

Although Winchester (Elhanan) never visited 
Winchester (N. H.) so far as we know, and although 
he died six years before the profession of belief was 
adopted, he was a type of the broad Universalist 
whose influence was reflected in the statement adopted 
one hundred and twenty-three years ago. 

In recent years, Winchester, N. H., has been 
marked in Universalist history by two events: (1) 
the centennial of the adoption of the Winchester 
Profession, held there in 1903 and described in a 
book issued by our Publishing House; (2) the burning 
in 1909 of the historic church in which the centennial 
celebration was held and the building and dedication 
in 1913 of a memorial church by the denomination. 

Not being able to attend either of these events, 
I was especially anxious to have Winchester, N. H., 
on the itinerary of my five-day motor trip with Mr. 
Fortier. 

In high spirits after our pleasant visit to Rich- 
mond, N. H., the birthplace of Hosea Ballou, we went 
on toward Winchester, ten miles away. The road 
led up and down hills and through long stretches of 
woods. 

At one high point when we began to think we 
had missed the way we saw this notice posted on a 
tree, headed, “‘A Square Deal:’ “You are welcome to 
foxhunt, shoot rabbits, chase coons and get your 
deer, trespass and enjoy the woods and _ glorious 
out of doors. No bird shooting. You are asked not 
to shoot partridges or the song birds. Why? Here 
are 4,000 acres set aside as a game sanctuary. Not 
a private preserve where a selected few can enjoy 
all the sport. We do not shoot the birds on this land 
ourselves. If you will join with us and do likewise 
we all will have good shooting on surrounding out- 


side lands. No trapping. How would you like to 
have your foot caught in a steel trap and held there 
for many hours and perhaps left to die?” Then 
followed directions about fishing. The notice closed 
with the question, “Is it a square deal?’ and was 
signed, “For six estates.’’ It would be a mean man 
who could resist such an appeal. In one bulletin 
both the conservationist and the sportsman seemed 
equally represented. 

Winchester is a beautiful little village situated 
on a branch of the B. & M. R. R., and on a stream 
called the Ashuelot River. It lies sixty-five miles 


WINCHESTER CHURCH-BUILT IN 1794 


southwest of Concord, the state capital, thirteen 
miles southwest of Keene, the county seat, and is near 
the point where New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Massachusetts come together. 

Practically all that I saw of Winchester was the 
Universalist church in a park in the center of the 
village, and the Universalist parsonage on a com- 
manding hill back of the church. We had scheduled 
a visit to the historian of the local church, Miss J. 
Grace Alexander, but this had to be omitted. Her 
history of the Winchester church is printed in the 
Universalist centennial volume. 

According to Miss Alexander the town was settled 
in 1738. The General Court of Massachusetts granted 


lands to proprietors, and one of the conditions of the 
grant was that they build “a convenient house for 
the public worship of God and settle a learned and 
orthodox minister.” 

The Congregationalists, or “Standing Order,” 
held the church at first. The minister was called 
by the town meeting, dismissed by it, and paid by 
public funds. In 1810 the town government dis- 
established the church, voting that the church be 
used by the different denominations according to 
the value of the property which each held in it in 
the shape of pews. This gave the Universalists one 
Sunday in four. The Congregationalists would not 
agree to this, and moved their church organization 
into the schoolhouse, later building a separate church. 
As the Methodists previously had gone out, this left 


THE CHURCH AFTER IT HAD BEEN RAISED AND 
REPAIRED IN 1868 


the meeting-house to the Universalists, who held it 
until it burned in 1909. 

It will always be a regret to me that I never saw 
the old church at Winchester. The General Conven- 
tions of 1794, 1803, 1813, and 1829 were held there. 
Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer was ordained there. Hosea 
Ballou occasionally preached there. The pictures 
and the testimony of those who visited it agree that 
architecturally it was a gem. 

The church which we visited in Winchester was 
the memorial church of brick and limestone erected 
to replace the church burned. This new church was 
dedicated May 29, 1918. A special train was run from 
Boston carrying 180 people from that one direction 
alone. Many of the most prominent Universalist 
preachers took part in the services. 

The architect of the church was Mr. S. Winthrop 
St. Clair of Boston, a native of Winchester, who 
gave his services. The exterior especially is a great 
success. It has been characterized as one of ‘‘the most 
consistent pieces of colonial architecture in New 
England.” It is plain but rich, with four Ionic columns 
flanking the front entrance, a beautiful white belfry 
with spire and balustrade and turned urns, and a 
gilded weathervane shaped like the early Christian 
design of a fish. 

The interior is so plain that it is severe. One 
wishes that the architect could have had a free hand 
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and designed a pulpit and communion table something 
like those in the restored church of Salem, Mass. 
Still, it is evident that a man who knows architecture 
and who loves the colonial did it, for there are no in- 
consistent details, no glaring incongruities. We are 
sorry to report that there are defects in the building. 
The basement floor is heaved up in several places by 
the dampness underneath. The concrete masonry in 
front of the church is cracking badly. There may 
be other things more serious, but we did not make a 
detailed examination. 

The church is full of beautiful memorials—I 
counted twenty-nine or thirty. They have been 
given by local churches, individuals and national or- 
ganizations in memory of preachers like Ballou, 
Shrigley, Demarest, Priest, Sawyer, Cantwell, Miner, 
and Biddle, and in memory of other individuals as- 
sociated with the history of the church or denomina- 
tion. 

Our minister, the Rev. Edward L. Houghton, 
was expecting us, and showed us the church. Heisa 
newcomer to Winchester, succeeding the Rev. Edgar 
R. Walker, now in Swampscott. Mr. Houghton al- 
ready has caught the spirit of the place and he mani- 
fested deep pride in the church of the past and: of 
the present, and especially in the fine relations exist- 
ing between the Universalist church and the other 
churches of the village. He had taken his turn as 
preacher at the union summer services the Sunday 
before. 

Miss Alexander tells us that on January 1, 1903, 
the parish took a deed of the property on the hill 
back of the church for a parsonage, the ladies’ so- 
ciety assuming the debt. This is another of the good 
homes provided for Universalist ministers. The 
house is comfortable and the situation unsurpassed. 
A minister who works in a study on this hill, uncon- 
sciously must be influenced by the breadth and beauty 
of the view. Mr. and Mrs. Houghton showed us 
everything in the most friendly way possible. 

Nathaniel Stacy, whom we have quoted many 
times, was one of the rare men who could put real 
color into his writings. He tells the story of the 
Winchester Profession in his memoirs as follows: 


“There was a measure called for, at this time, 
which, in its adoption by the Council, produced con- 
siderable argument in the discussion, and no little 
sensation among the brethren; which was, the adoption 
of a written creed, or confession of faith. It became 
absolutely necessary, to save Universalists in New 
England, and particularly in New Hampshire, from 
clerical oppression. In those days, the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists were denominated the Stand- 
ing Order, and they had a legal right to tax every in- 
dividual in the parish for the support of the clergy; and 

’ the only remedy the individual had, to avoid paying 
such tax to them, was to join some other sect, and bring 
a certificate from them to the Standing Order that he 
had joined that society, and actually paid taxes to them. 
This had been done, in one or more cases, in the State of 
New Hampshire; but nevertheless, the Standing Order 
proceeded to collect the tax. Resistance was made, and 
the case was finally carried up to the Supreme Court, 
which decided that there was no such order known as 
Universalists, for they had no creed or profession of 
faith to distinguish them from the Standing Order; and 
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they were, consequently, compelled to pay taxes to 
them. Our brethren felt afraid of creeds. They had 
read, seen and experienced, as they supposed, the 
distracting, illiberal and persecuting effects of human 
creeds; and they wished to avoid the vortex of that 
whirlpool into which they had seen so many drawn to 
inevitable destruction. The Bible was a sufficient 
creed; it was all the creed they wanted—all they needed; 
it was sufficiently definite, and each one had an equal 
right to construe it for himself while he did not deny its 
inspiration and authority. They felt no inclination to 
take upon themselves a ‘yoke which neither they nor 
their fathers had been able to bear.’ They had so far 
lived without a creed; and they had lived in perfect 
union. Now, they very much feared, should they go to 
making creeds, they would become divided, and, like 
others who had gone before them, begin to cherish an 
exclusive and persecuting spirit. But what should be 
done? They sympathized deeply with the persecuted 
brethren in New Hampshire; and wished, if possible, 
to relieve them. A committee was appointed the pre- 
vious year to prepare a confession of faith, and a plat- 
form, or constitution, of which Mr. Walter Ferris was 
a member; and he now presented one so unobjectionable, 
that it was difficult to find where the most fastidious 
could object to it, or how it could lead to division. A 
motion was made to adopt it; and probably the longest 
and warmest debate ensued that had ever been known 
in that deliberative body. It was, however, conducted 
throughout with the kindest feelings, but with much 
earnestness and considerable sensibility; tears and 
smiles by the attentive auditors alternately followed the 
pathetic appeals of the speakers on each side. Among 
its warmest advocates were George Richards, Hosea 
Ballou, Walter Ferris, and Zephaniah Laithe; and among 
its opposers, Edward Turner and Noah Murray. I 
distinctly recollect a metaphor in one of Mr. Murray’s 
arguments, and Mr. Laithe’s reply. Mr. Murray said, 
in allusion to the confession of faith, ‘It is harmless now 
—it is a calf, and its horns have not yet made their 
appearance; but it will soon grow older—its horns will 
grow, and then it will begin to hook.’ Mr. Laithe arose 
and replied: ‘All that Br. Murray has said would be 
correct, had he not made a mistake in the animal. It 
is not a calf; it is a dove; and who ever heard of a dove 
having horns at any age?’ But the confession was 
adopted without alteration, I believe, as reported by 
the committee, through Mr. Ferris. The opposition 
yielding, it passed (if my memory well serves me) by the 
unanimous voice of the council, with a resolution ap- 
pended to it to this effect—that no alteration should 
ever be made, hereafter, to the confession of faith.” 


So far as I know Universalists have always been 
ashamed of the resolution appended that no change 
should be made in the profession. 

In his address at Winchester in 1903 Dr. Cant- 
well said: ‘“‘We pause before that statement in amaze- 
ment that such a thought could enter into the minds 
of these far-seeing, broad-minded men. It laid down 
a principle which if accepted would check all growth 
and progress.” 

How did it happen that men who did not want 
any creed beside the Bible and who feared creeds 
and the divisions they entailed should shut the door 
tight on any change in the future? How can we 
reconcile the profession itself, so catholic when it is 
studied in reference to the state of theological opinion 
in 1803, with a resolution so utterly foreign in spirit? 
How can we reconcile the liberty clause which they 


appended to it with this resolution so subversive of 
all the things they believed in? The only answer is 
that it didn’t happen as we have thought. There ig 
nothing to reconcile. Who were the people they were 
trying to placate in that resolution? They were 
the Noah Murrays who called the creed a calf which 
would grow into a cow with horns to hook them later 
on. This resolution was simply a promise that they 
would not go on and build up a creedal system. ‘This 
is an entering wedge,” we can hear one of them say, 
“for a new Thirty-nine Articles or a new Westminster 
Creed.’ “No,” said the others, “it is nothing of the 
sort. We promise you we won’t extend it. We will 
keep it unchanged.” 

If they had thought that it meant shutting the 
door on the light God has yet to break forth out of 
His holy word, they never would have adopted it. 


WINCHESTER MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Why have we read Nathaniel Stacy’s contempo- 
raneous account all these years and not seen this? 

My visit to Winchester and my reflection on these 
things have increased my respect for the men of the 
Winchester Convention of 1803 in whose honor we 
built and dedicated the Memorial Church. 

Cruising in Vermont and New Hampshire came 
to an end for this time the next day. 

The impressive services at the historic old church 
in Langdon, N. H., already have been described in 
the Leader. 

Unexpectedly I had another four-hour motor 
trip that Sunday afternoon from Langdon to Nashua. 

Robert N. French, treasurer of the State Con- 
vention, and Walter C. French, his father, were there 
with a beautiful car in which they brought Mr. Geo. 
H. Danforth, president of the Convention, to the 
meeting. 

In the late afternoon, the most beautiful hour of 
the day for driving, we took the road through Keene, 
Marlboro, Dublin, and Peterboro to Nashua, where 
I caught a train to Boston. 

The talk with these good friends, the insight I 
got into New Hampshire affairs, the stop at the Blue 
Dragon Inn, Dublin, for cinnamon toast, cheese 
sandwiches, tea and ice cream, the setting sun on 
Lake Dublin and on Mount Monadnock across the 
shining water, made a great close to a delightful and 
illuminating week. 
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Golden Anniversary of Ordination 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
to the Christian ministry of the Rev. Charles 
i el Conklin, D. D., of Canton, Mass., was 
(ie) celebrated in the Universalist church of 
Canton on Tuesday, September 28, and in the Uni- 
versalist church of Foxboro on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 29. 

For the exercises on both occasions large congre- 
gations assembled, and the exercises were interesting 
and appropriate. 

Dr. Conklin made a special request that no re- 
freshments be served, and also that no gifts be sent. 
On the latter point he said: “‘Although it is a golden 
anniversary, all the gold I want is the gold of your 
love and good-will. I realize better than anybody 
else how heavily my dear friends have burdened them- 
selves in order to get my services, and I do not want 
this happy occasion to add to the burden.” 

At Canton, the church was decorated with 
unusual taste and skill. ~The community is the center 
of a region of beautiful estates and gardens, and quan- 
tities of gigantic dahlias, zinnias, gladioli, cosmos, 
cannas and salvia had been sent in, with long sprays 
and festoons of clematis. With the colors at hand a 
terrible hodge-podge might have been made, but in- 
stead the result was a work of art. 

The music also represented both skill and love. 
Miss Flora M. Parcher, of the Massachusetts State 
Hospital School, a blind soprano, and Miss Frances 
Cormier, a member of Dr. Conklin’s former parish at 
Brookline, Mass., and a talented cellist, rendered 
appropriate and moving selections. The organist 
and choir assisted. 

Mr. Fred J. Babcock, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the church, made an admirable presiding 
officer, emphasizing the fact that the entire parish 
looked upon Dr. Conklin not only as a pastor but as 
‘a friend in every sense of the word.” 

The churches of the community were represented 
by the Rev. R. E. Page, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, who conducted the opening service, the Rev. 
Floyd Valentine of the First Parish Unitarian Church, 
who read the scripture lesson, and the Rev. Samuel 
A. Harlow of the Trinitarian Congregational Church, 
who offered prayer. 

The speakers were Dr. Charles R. Tenney of 
Southbridge, Mass., Dr. Leroy W. Coons, State Su- 
perintendent, the Hon. Albert P. Langtry, former 
Secretary of State for Massachusetts and formerly a 
member of Dr. Conklin’s old parish at Springfield, 
Mass., Dr. John Walker, secretary of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Congregational Church, who 
spoke for the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
and Dr. Conklin himself. 

The speeches were short, sincere and effective. 
All of the speakers were restrained, Dr. Conklin having 
begged them not to let the occasion degenerate into 
one of eulogy, but to use it to exalt the office of the 
ministry. All the speakers, however, and all of the 
people present, by the feeling they showed and by 
the reception they gave Dr. Conklin after the service, 
clearly revealed the love they have for him. 


Dr. Tenney began with a witty reference to his 
age. 

“T don’t know,” said he, “why Dr. Conklin 
asked me. It seems to me he might have asked some 
one of his own age. But he has chosen to call on one 
of the youngsters and I will do the best I can. 

“The minister’s office is the greatest in the 
world. It is indicated first by the task set before him 
—nothing less than establishing the Kingdom of 
Heaven among men. Second, it is exalted by the 
means to the end—truth, love, and the grace of the 
Everlasting God. Not by force, not by political 
measures, is the Kingdom to come on earth, but by 
the truth from heaven, the love of the Almighty for 
His children, by the Grace Divine. 

“Third, it is exalted by the emphasis put on the 
personal word and life of the one who serves. The 
great end is to be achieved by the utterance from the 
lips of the great man, but also by impressing the 
principles through the life of the man who serves. 
The word is good, but it stands alone unless the life 
speaks. The work of any man is effective in the King- 
dom of God not by virtue of what he says, but by 
virtue of what he is. 

“Fourth, the greatness of the calling is seen in 
the rewards that come, in the themes which con- 
stantly engage the minister, in the fellowship with the 
best of earth and the highest in the heavens, in the 
reactions from those who are served. 

“There are hardships, to be sure. What kind of 
automobile do you drive, Dr. Conklin? (‘‘None,” 
Dr. Conklin interjected.) The minister knows the 
cheap cuts. I think he knows a five dollar bill, but 
I wonder if he has a speaking acquaintance with a 
hundred dollar bill. He has crosses to bear, but he 
learns to look upon his crosses as a means of exalta- 
tion. All these things enrich him and make his work, 
his life, his sacrifices, worth while.” 

Dr. Tenney quoted effectively ‘‘Credo,” by John 
Oxenham, which appears upon the cover of this issue 
of the Leader. 

Dr. Coons said in part: “As Superintendent of 
the one hundred churches in the Universalist house- 
hold of faith I am happy to bring the greetings and 
congratulations of Massachusetts. 

“T am in the official succession of the office which 
Dr. Conklin honored as the first State Superintendent. 
Going over the state I hear testimony everywhere 
about the effectiveness of the ten years of service which 
Dr. Conklin rendered as Superintendent. 

“TI could approach this subject from a personal 
standpoint if I would, for it was this man who, when 
he was Superintendent, wrote to me in the state of 
Maine, and induced me to leave that fine state and 
cast in my lot with the ministers of Massachusetts. 
I am grateful for what he did for me in moving me to 
Haverhill. 

“Dr. Conklin’s ministry of fifty years covers 
widely separated churches. In all of them he has 
rendered distinct service. 

“When I think of the work that he has done I 
am reminded of a story told of St. Francis. “Come, 
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son,’ said the venerable Saint one day to a young 
brother, ‘let us go down to the village to preach.’ 
Together they went to the village and walked about 
the streets for an hour or more without saying a 
word, and then St. Francis started back to the monas- 
tery. ‘But, Father,’said the young brother, ‘I thought 
you said we were going to the village to preach.’ 
‘So I did,’ replied St. Francis, ‘and so we have.’ 
What St. Francis meant was that by walking about 
among the people it was possible to convey an effec- 
tive message. While Dr. Conklin is a preacher of 
power and a pastor of high order, interested in com- 
munity affairs, he has so caught the spirit of the 
Nazarene that, go where he will, speak or keep si- 
lence, he is able to radiate sunshine and to give 
help.” 
Colonel Albert P. Langtry was in happy mood. 
He said: “I have known Dr. Conklin the greater part 
of my life. He came to my city of Springfield and 
doubled our congregation and doubled our finances 
in a year by the power of his preaching and by the 
power of his personality. I think the ministry is the 
greatest profession in the world. It is underpaid and 
we ought to be ashamed of ourselves that we do not 
better pay our preachers. I think the church is the 
greatest institution ever organized. We men in the 
pews have a duty to perform which we must not 
shirk.” 

Dr. John Walker said in part: “I represent to- 
night two thousand churches of Massachusetts 
bound together in a league of service. I bear tribute 
to the high service Dr. Conklin has rendered to the 
churches of Massachusetts in their federated work. 
At least fifteen years ago he was in the office of record- 
ing secretary, with the obligation upon him to be 
present at every meeting of the Executive Committee. 
He did not think himself too big to be a scribe, but 
the thing that made his service memorable was the 
sagacity and insight with which he discussed the 
matters which came before the committee. 

“As chairman of our Committee on Legislation 
he rendered great service. I do not recall an instance 
where Dr. Conklin made a recommendation to our 
committee either of legislation to be opposed or of 
legislation to be promoted, that we did not accept his 
report, so fully did we trust his judgment and his 
knowledge.” 

In closing the meeting Dr. Conklin said: “No 
words can express the gratitude that I feel to those 
who have made this occasion so beautiful. I re- 
ceived this morning a telegram from one who was a 
little girl at the time of my ordination and who at- 
tended the exercises. There is a gentleman present 
to-night who cherishes the memory of a service of 
comfort I was able to render when his father died, 
forty-four years ago. I see here beloved friends from 
my parish in Brookline. I see one who heard my first 
sermon as a young minister in Chelsea, who came a 
second time, and who then sought fellowship with us, 
Mr. Pierce, treasurer of the Doolittle Home for Aged 
Persons. 

“Here is an illuminated copy of a tribute 
from a church in Springfield, one of the churches I 
was able to establish. I have a letter which was 
authorized sent me by the Baptist church of Canton, 


a touching and beautiful letter signed by the pastor 
and clerk. Other letters and telegrams have come too 
numerous even to mention. I see around me one of 
the most beautiful floral displays I have ever beheld. 
The whole program has been one of great comfort. 
It has been one rich in thought and ri¢h in music. 

“T never have done great things. I never have 
written a book. This has been a source of chagrin to 
my enemies. I never have been eminent to any great 
extent. This has saved me the unpleasantness of envy. 
I have had an easy time in the meadows and low- 
lands of life. In all these fifty years I never have re- 
gretted becoming a member of the Christian Church, 
and I never have regretted committing my whole 
life, everything I had and everything I might accrue, 
to the ministry.” 

On the following evening the old church at Fox- 
boro was beautifully decorated with flowers from local 
gardens and filled with a fine group of people who came 
to pay their respects to Dr. Conklin. 

The presiding officer was Mr. H. B. Stebbins, 
chairman of the Parish Committee, who gave a brief 
address of welcome. Local clergymen took part in the 
service as follows: The Rev. W. H. Roots, rector of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, read the opening serv- 
vice, the Rev. Archibald Cullens, pastor of the Beth- 
any Congregational Church, read the Scripture les- 
son, and the Rev. Ralph H. Davis, pastor of the 
Baptist Church, offered prayer. Addresses of felici- 
tation were given by Dr. Lowe, the General Superin- 
tendent, and Mr. Etz, the General Secretary. Dr. 
Huntley of the General Sunday School Association 
read an original poem on ‘‘King Charles.’”’ Musical 
selections were given by Miss Hodges, organist, Miss 
Estelle Graves, contralto soloist, Mr. Potter, tenor 
soloist, Mrs. Lowe, soprano soloist, and Miss Frances 
Cormier, cellist. 

Dr. Conklin voiced his appreciation of the “‘party’’ 
and spoke of the joy and happiness he had had all 
through his ministry. 

The local lodge of Masons presented Dr. Conklin 
with a beautiful bouquet of chrysanthemums and his 
parish in East Foxboro gave him a purse of gold. 

Dr. Conklin was born February 10, 1855, at 
Nyack, N. Y. He was married January 17, 1882, to 
Lilian Hazen of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., who died. He 
was married a second time May 3, 1892, to Florence 
Green Newcomb. He was educated for the ministry 
at the Theological School of St. Lawrence University~ 
Lombard conferred upon him the degree of A. M. 
and St. Lawrence the degree of D. D. 

He has had pastorates at Mt. Vernon, N. V¥.; 
1876-'79, Troy, N. Y., 1879-’82, Chelsea, Mass., 1882- 
’85, Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, 1885-’90, 
Shawmut Avenue Universalist Church, Boston, 1890- 
’92, Massachusetts State Missionary, 1893-94, New 
Haven, Conn., 1895-96, St. Paul’s Church, Spring- 
field, 1896-1902, State Superintendent for Massa- 
chusetts, 1902-1914, Beacon Church, Brookline, 1914- 
"21, Canton, Mass., 1921 to the present time. 

He has been a trustee of Lombard College, a 
director of the Universalist Publishing House, a di- 
rector of the John Howard Home for Aiding Dis- 
charged Prisoners, Boston, and is president of the 
Doolittle Home for Aged Persons. 
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The Man Who Wanted Only One Boss in Heaven 


Daniel Evans 


=i) was different from the other customers who 
@| came to the book and print store. They 
were men of the learned professions in search 
for books in their special departments, or 
young students with eager minds just entering the 
world where the mind finds its great adventure, or 
young artists in search for some print that would 
be at once a source of instruction and inspiration, or 
the book-lover in search for some treasure that he 
might take home to add to his collection and make 
him feel himself richer than men with their larger bank 
accounts. 

But this customer was different. His clothes 
were shabby, his hands grimy, his face dirty, his hair 
unkempt, and his eyes—they were deep, and shone 
with a light that never was on land or sea, and made 
him kin with all other seekers after truth, beauty and 
‘goodness. I heard him say: “I wanta picture—pic- 
ture of God—old man—with beard so long’’—and he 
pointed to his bosom. The clerk thought the man 
had mistaken the store for one of the Catholic stores 
where religious books, pictures, and other things 
are sold to the faithful. He told him where he might 
find what he sought. The customer, however, had not 
‘mistaken the store; he knew what he wanted and 
~where to look for it. He replied: ‘‘I no wanta go to 
‘the Catholic store; they sell only pictures of holy 
angels and saints; I wanta picture of God—old man— 
mo angels—no saints. I wanta only one boss in 
heaven.” 

The clerk went into the print department, found 
a picture of God the Father, brought it out, showed 
it to the workingman, and the man’s face shone. He 
had found what he wanted, and said: “‘I take it home, 
put two candles before it, light them every day. I 
wanta only one boss in heaven.” He paid the price 
and took the picture home. I had seen him and 
wondered what had brought him. It was good to see 
a workingman in such a place. I had overheard his 
conversation with the clerk. He passed out of the 
store, but he has remained in my mind ever since. I 
have thought of him often and fondly. He has led me 
to reflect on some of the profounder truths of life. 
That visit was significant for him, and no less so for 
me. He was of one social station, and I of another; 
he was of one church and I of another; he was of one 
faith and I—of the same faith. We both want but 
one God, one Boss, in heaven. 

There is much search in our day for a new concept 
of God which will be more adequate than the old con- 
cepts, and be freed from imperfect and wrong con- 
notations. The older concepts have come from the 
Oriental world, and from a monarchical civilization, 
whereas we live in the Western world and in a demo- 
eratic civilization; these concepts have come from a 
pre-scientific age, and we live in an age where science 
holds the supreme place in thought; they have come 
from a philosophy that thought in static and absolute 
terms, whereas the new philosophy knows only dynam- 
ic and relative terms. And so there is much desire 
for a new God-concept, and H. G. Wells, Overstreet, 


Doon, Reeman and others are out on the search. 
Here was a common workingman out. on the same 
search; he was dissatisfied with the notions of God 
given him; he must have a thought of God which 
would interpret his own experience, make God real 
and vivid to him, and bring Him close to his daily life. 
He was of the fellowship of the searchers for an ade- 
quate conception of God. 

Moreover, the man wanted one divine being in 
heaven, not many. He felt the need for monotheism, 
for the one God and the only God. He was dissatis- 
fied with the religion that filled his heaven with many 
divine beings. It distracted his attention and it per- 
plexed his mind that there could be or should be so 
many divine beings in heaven who had the control 
of human lives on the earth. He craved for one, 
great, and truly God. He was in the succession of 
the monotheistic in all lands, peoples, and ages, who 
sought One Source of all things, One Mind to grasp all 
things, One Will to control all things, and One Heart 
to love all persons. The old conflict between poly- 
theism and monotheism had been renewed in his life; 
the battle of the gods and Jehovah on Mount Car- 
mel was being fought over again in his soul. Strange 
things transpire in humble souls in our day where we 
least suspect them. He was of the fellowship of 
monotheists. 

Then, too, the man wanted only one Boss over 
him. He knew what it was to have too many bosses 
on the job: they gave contrary instructions; they had 
conflicting purposes; they had different standards 
as to what was a good day’s work; and they only 
bossed a part of the work, and did not have the whole 
plan in mind. He felt the same thing to be true in 
his religious life. The holy angels and the saints 
were all right in their place, but their place was not 
the control of human beings and this vast universe; 
they were too small, too limited, and had different 
ideas of what was to be done and the way life was to 
be lived. He craved to live and work under one Boss 
in heaven. He became one of those souls who feel 
it necessary in and for their faith in religion that 
One Mind think the whole Universe, have it present 
in consciousness, have one sublime purpose for all 
souls, make the means adequate to the end, and con- 
trol by wisdom and power, motived by love, all 
things, events, souls, and worlds. All these men want 
one great, constructive, working God as the object of 
their faith and love. He belonged to the fellowship 
of the idealistic Monists. 

Once more, this workingman wanted a God whom 
he could worship. He was going to take the picture 
home, keep the candles lighted before it, as the sym- 
bol of his own mind’s continuous thought of “the one 
Boss in heaven.” He would use the symbols that 
meant most to him, the picture and the burning can- 
dles. His mind would not remain with them, but by 
their aid go to the Divine Reality. He would look at 
the picture when he awoke in the morning and be- 
gan the new day, and the day’s work would be more 
significant, and lose its drudgery; and now and again 


| there would come flashes of light in his mind through- 
| out the day of a brighter light than the flame of the 
| candles. 

And at night he would feel that, since the 
day’s work was honestly done, his worship would be 
' more sincere and worthful. Thus this workingman 
joined the fellowship of true worshipers who are pro- 
foundly grateful to God for their existence, who re- 
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joice that they have work to do and who strive to do 
it ina faithful fashion, who feel the imperious desire to 
work with God for the establishment of His Kingdom 
in the world, and who find the satisfaction of life in 
serving the One Great and Only Boss in Heaven, and 
whose sufficient reward for all work done will be the 
gracious words: “Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter into the joy of thy Lord.”’ 


The Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
Fred H. Ferguson 


E have seen no article in the Leader de- 
scribing the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 
Last August my wife and I took a 
little vacation to the Quaker City, and 
made it a point to get a comprehensive idea of the 
merits and extent of the great show that commemo- 
rates the 150th anniversary of American Independence. 
The exposition grounds are about three miles 
from the city hall, at the southern end of Broad Street 
—said to be the longest thoroughfare in any American 
city, straight as an arrow—the main north and south 
street in Philadelphia. 

The grounds are in two units, each containing 
about a thousand acres. The exposition grounds so- 
called constitute the first unit, and are under direct 
charge of the exposition authorities. The League 
Island U. S. Navy Yard constitutes the second unit, 
and is a great show in itself. 

The exposition buildings are spread over some 
450 acres. The Gladway covers some eighty acres, 
Camp Wayne, the U. S. Military Camp, covers 
forty acres, a flying field within the grounds 120 acres, 
and a municipal flying field, just west of the grounds, 
ninety acres. Then there are 300 acres for parking 
automobiles. 

The exposition buildings form the Rainbow City. 
They are of steel construction, decorated “‘with pastel 
shades laid on stucco,”’ which gives them a substantial 
and pleasing appearance. At night, the buildings 
are brilliantly illuminated by electric searchlights 
from their towers. Altogether, we are told, there 
is some six billion candle power of electric lights in 
and about the Sesqui. 

The gigantic Liberty Bell, spanning the street 
outside the entrance, is adorned with 26,000 fifteen- 
watt lights. 

The exposition buildings cover some 1,500,000 
square feet of floor space, which is said to be half as 
much again as the Paris Exposition of 1900. The 
Agricultural and Food Products Building covers 
8 1-2 acres, the Liberal Arts and Manufactures Build- 
ing 7 3-4 acres, the Transportation, Mines and Metal- 
lurgy Building 7 1-2 acres, the Educational and Social 
Economy Building 2 1-2 acres, and the Fine Arts 
Building more than 1 1-2 acres. 

Two buildings that give life and distinction to 
the show are the great concrete Stadium with its 
loud-speaker system, seating one hundred thousand 
people, and at the recent Tunney-Dempsey fight 
temporarily altered to hold 130,000 people, and the 
beautiful Auditorium, with its splendid organ, ac- 
commodating an audience of twenty thousand. 


Many visiting the exposition have expressed 
disappointment, expecting to see more extensive 
exhibits from foreign governments and from the 
various states of the Union. They also complain 
that there is a general incompleteness about the show. 
But we feel well repaid for our five days visit to the 
Sesqui. We went there expecting to see a thousand 
things of interest, and, as a matter of fact, saw much 
more than that. 

Since the Great War, Europe is very poor and 
unhappy. So we did not expect to see, nor did we 
find, extensive exhibits from that source. Perhaps 
Japan has the best of the foreign exhibits. In the 
Japanese Exhibit it is very interesting to see the 
Japanese girls unwinding the silk from the cocoons 
by machinery. We were also greatly interested in a 
certain vegetable gelatin, that the Japanese call 
agar-agar, which is obtained from a species of red 
seaweed. 

Uncle Sam is counting his dollars, these days. 
Still, he has made a wonderful, comprehensive display 
of the various departments of our Federal Govern- 
ment. So far, Congress has appropriated $2,186,500 
for this purpose. The city of Philadelphia has appro- 
priated $8,720,000, and the citizens of Philadelphia 
have contributed $2,900,000 covered by participation 
certificates. 

Among the commonwealths, Pennsylvania leads 
the way with an appropriation of $750,000. She has 
a magnificent building, in which there is a striking 
exhibit representing the arts and industries of the 
Keystone State, also an educational movie show. 

The city of Pittsburg has a $100,000 building, 
exemplifying the Steel City’s historical and industrial 
importance. There is here, also, a movie show 
illustrating the city’s achievements. 

A word in regard to the exhibits of the United 
States Government. Postmaster-General Harry S. 
New has a very complete exhibit of a model post 
office, just south of the Liberal Arts Building. Here 
we learn that our first Postmaster-General, Benjamin 
Franklin, had a postal service personnel in 1789, in 
the thirteen states, of 118—officers, postmasters and 
employees of all kinds. In this year of grace 1926, 
the Postal Service consists of 362,780. Of this num- 
ber, 50,665 are postmasters, 48,078 are letter-carriers, 
and 19,891 are in the railway mail service. We have 
44,929 rural carriers, and 585 air mail employees. 

We visited the League Island Navy Yard—the 
largest of Uncle Sam’s navy yards—getting a pass 
at the exhibition gate. Here we were shown all over 
the modern submarine S-10, which has a crew of 


forty-four men, including four officers. We looked 
through the periscope, we were shown the mechanism 
for submerging, and the way the torpedoes are dis- 
charged. 7 

In the Navy Historical Museum, on League 
Island, we saw a model of the great ‘northern bar- 
rage” of mines. This was a mine field twenty miles 
wide, stretching from the Orkneys to the coast of 
Norway, 230 miles, the mines so laid as to form a 
barrier, extending to a depth of 240 feet, to the ex- 
tent of the enemy’s submarines. This northern bar- 
rage was nearly completed at the signing of the 
Armistice, and had already sunk several submarines. 
One of these mines—standing about three feet high, 
and of formidable appearance with its electric wiring— 
is on exhibition here. The American expedition, 
under command of Rear Admiral Joseph Strauss, 
U. S. N., laid 56,611 of these mines, and the British, 
under command of Rear Admiral L. Clinton-Baker, 
R. N., laid 70,263 of these mines. 

We also saw Admiral Dewey’s flagship Olympia, 
which is anchored at the Navy Yard. 

Turning from the arts of war to the much more 
agreeable arts of peace, we spent many hours in the 
Transportation Building, where are housed the ex- 
hibits of the Department of Commerce, under Secre- 
tary Hoover, and the exhibits of the Department of 
the Interior, under Secretary Work. 

If one is seeking first-hand information on any 
of the following subjects, let him visit with any of the 
courteous officials here in the exhibits of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the Census, Standards, Fisheries, Lighthouses, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Steamboat Inspec- 
tion, Patents, Radio, or Aviation. 

Or, if one is desirous to know more about what is 
being done by the Department of the Interior, he will 
get practical information, illustrated and clarified, 
on our Reclamation Projects in the arid West, on 
Pensions, Indian Affairs, our National Parks, our 
Alaska Railroad and our General Land Office. Also 
other valuable and interesting information concern- 
ing our territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Fifty years ago, as a boy, I visited the Centennial 
Exposition, at Fairmount Park. Twoof its substantial 
and beautiful buildings are still standing, Memorial 
Hall and Horticultural Hall. I remember the Corliss 
Engine and the Westinghouse Air Brake as two of 
the striking things of that great show. 

But since the Centennial, great social and 
economic changes have taken place. These are re- 
flected in the Sesqui-Centennial. 

Invention and discovery in the last fifty years have 
affected the world more profoundly than in the pre- 
ceding one hundred years. As a result, space has 
collapsed. Whether we care to or not, we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge the solidarity of the human 
race. The future has for us just one religion, a uni- 
versal religion, or, as I prefer to call it, the Universalist 
religion. 

Within the last fifty years we have found a 
thousand practical uses for electricity. The auto- 
mobile and the radio are, or can be, owned by most 
of us. In the last few years, the development of 
aviation has been remarkable. At the Sesqui, my 
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wife and I went up in a Waco biplane to a height of a 
thousand feet, and had a wonderful view of the fair 
grounds and surrounding country. As a boy I could 
not have done this at the Centennial. 

We note a few of the significant exhibits in the 
Rainbow City in the Liberal Arts Building: That of 
the American Telegraph and Telephone Co., and 
associated companies, showing the growth of the 
telephone—a product of the last fifty years—and 
the latest wonder, the vitaphone. That of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, informing us about 
telegrams, cablegrams, and money transfers. That of 
the Pennsylvania Railway System, showing by means 


of a miniature four track railway the progress made. 


in the last fifty years in the construction, speed, and 
safety of freight and passenger trains. 

Perhaps what we Americans need is not so much 
more material prosperity—although we can stand a 
lot of that—as to rededicate ourselves to the Spirit 
of ’76. The Street of ’76 at the Sesqui will help us 
to do this. 

We found inspiration in a day’s visit to Inde- 
pendence Hall, where the Second Continental Con- 
gress met, and where George Washington accepted 
command of the Continental Army, and where the 
Declaration of Independence was debated and finally 
signed, July 4, 1776. 

Congress Hall also greatly interested us, where 
hangs a most remarkable collection of paintings by 
J. L. G. Ferris, depicting American History and 
Tradition—the result of a lifetime of study of the 
manners and customs of the men and women who 
made this country what it is to-day. 

Finally, one day we spent at Valley Forge, twenty- 
four miles out of Philadelphia, where Washington and 
his troops were quartered during the terrible winter 
of 1777-1778, when the redeoats occupied Philadel- 
phia. 

Here is the great Memorial Arch, inscribed with 
Washington’s tribute to his troops: ‘Naked and 
starving as they are, we can not enough admire the 
incomparable patience and fidelity of the soldiery.” 
Those words of Washington tell us what was the 
Spirit of ’76. 

I would interpret the Spirit of ’76 by 150 years of 
valuable national experience. Let us spend more 
time in learning and practising the science of govern- 
ment. Let us educate ourselves so that we will all 


be clear-headed, humane Americans. 
* * * 


TENTH MONTH 


Along the changing hills an ashen haze 
That half dissembles change, and on the stream 
Slow argosies of leaves that in a dream 
Move with the dreaming tides; high clouds that laze 
Across a pale-blue sky; a brushfire blaze i 
Grown emulous of the sumach’s scarlet gleam; 
Nights that a web of mist and moonlight seem, 
Drawn o’er the mellow brilliance of the days: 
Tokens of our October, these. We smell 
The homely savor of the ground, we taste 
The honey of grapes, we see the pumpkins spread 
Like great, gold apples; hear the flippant yell 
Of crows; acclaim the glory of trees laid waste, 
And crush dead hearts of flowers beneath our tread. 
George S. Bryan. 
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Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 
Though man forget from whence he came, 
Or with neglect his birthright scorn, 
He can not change his rank or name, 
For he a child of God was born; 
Of royal lineage he, and princely birth: 
His Father is the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 


The Lord of Life, who brought him forth, 
Undaunted by the sin of man, 

Ingratitude and folly’s froth, 
In triumph vast fulfils His plan; 

We are of royal lineage and birth, 

Sons of the Sovereign Lord of Heaven and Earth. 


O God, who hast power to enlighten, open our 
eyes we beseech Thee that we may know our own dig- 
nity and our own divinity. We have forgotten our- 
selves. We have thought of ourselves as mean and 
weak and vile, and thus we have not conducted our- 
selves with courage and fidelity. Recall us now to 
moral and spiritual sanity; and help us to think and 
speak and live as sons and daughters of the King. 
Amen. 

Monday 

Do well thy part with hand and heart, 

Nor let dull care thy spirit wear; 
And when thou feel’st how poor and weak thou art, 
Lean thou thy head on God’s almighty heart. 

The fight is long, the foe is strong; 

Thy strength is small and fears appall; 
Fret not thyself to know how soon the strife will end, 
For thou may’st safely leave it all to God, thy Friend. 


O Thou who art easy to be found and who dost 
never turn away from any trusting child, give us 
Thy blessing according to the necessities of this day. 
If Thou art for us, who can be against us? If Thou, 
the Infinite, art with us, it matters not what is against, 
us. Quiet our impatient hearts. Renew a right 
spirit within us. Fortify us for every struggle and 
strengthen us for every duty. Amen. 


Tuesday 


What man soe’er I chance to see— 
Amazing thought—is kin to me, 
And if a man, my brother! 


What though in silken raiment fine 
His form be clad, while naked mine; 
He is a man, my brother. 


What though of strange and alien race, 
Of unfamiliar form and face; 
He is a man, my brother. 


What though he grovel at my feet, 
Spurned by the rabble of the street; 
He is a man, my brother. 


Though low his life, and black his heart, 
There is a nobler, deathless part 
Within this man, my brother. 


The soul which this frail clay enfolds 
The image of its Maker holds— 
That makes this man-my brother. 


Father of all men, now do we desire to recognize 
the facts and the obligations of our brotherhood. 
We are members of a world-wide fraternity, held 
by bonds from which we could not free ourselves if 
we would and would not free ourselves if we could. 
Our lives are one with those of the least and those of 
the greatest. Thus daily and every day may we be 
thoughtful, gentle, generous, forgiving, ever minis- 
tering in gladness as did that Man of Nazareth who 
was the noblest brother earth has known. Amen. 


Wednesday 


Can not the Lord, the will of man compelling 
By love’s attractive power to see His face, 

Awaken life where’er He makes His dwelling, 
Amid the scattered kindreds of the race; 


Awake new life, in blessed fountains flowing 
From hearts unused to seek another’s good; 

Streaming to every land, forever growing 
Unto a universal brotherhood? 


Forgive us, our Father, if, surrounded by the 
complexities and perplexities of life, our vision grows 
dull and our faith grows weak. Now give us a fresh 
revelation of manhood and Godhood. May we never 
more doubt that our fellows are worthy of Thy pur- 
suing love or that Thy wisdom and Thy grace are 
potent to reach every benighted soul and bring it to 
the truth. Help us to be patient with Thee and with 
our mistaken brothers; but help us to be very im- 
patient with ourselves if we fail to do our utmost to 
deliver men from error and from sin. Amen. 


Thursday 
How art thou satisfied with husks and swine, 
Thou scion of a royal house divine? 
Why dost thou linger in the wilderness, 
Self-exiled from thy home, in sore distress? 
Dost thou not long for thine ancestral halls, 
Where love illuminates the glowing walls, 
Where treasure past thy wildest dream is stored 
And lavish plenty piles the groaning board? 


O Understanding Father of our souls, have 
mercy upon us, prodigals and wanderers in the far 
country of folly and sin. We have wasted our sub- 
stance in riotous living. We are in poverty and af- 
fliction. Weare tired of lonelinessand shame. Father, 
we would arise and come to Thee and avail ourselves 
of Thy eager forgiveness and of Thy sufficient re- 
demption. Receive us back into the homeland and 
help us henceforth to be worthy of our sublime lineage 
and inheritance. Amen. 


Friday 
Soul, in thy Father’s home the skies are fair, 
There shalt thou breathe a pure, refreshing air, 
Shalt bathe thy wounds in limpid morning light, 
Rest, and forget the turmoil and the fight. 


No troubled night shall end the happy day; 
No longer Right before the Wrong give way; 

. There love shall bear its fruit through endless time, . 
And. life grow full and strong in that fair clime.. 


O Grace Divine, Thou source of all knowledge 
and all power, we thank Thee that Thou hast re- 
vealed unto us that we are not mere puppets, hope- 
less and helpless, living for a day and then, with 
nothing learned and nothing gained, passing into 
eternal night. We thank Thee that Thou hast called 
us to unending life and ever-increasing opportunity. 
In this day and in this place, we would begin that 
worthy citizenship wherewith we have been exalted. 
With gratitude for all that has made the past sweet 
and beautiful, with joy in the prophecy of greater 
good to come, we desire to make the present glorious 
in service to Thee and our fellow men. Amen. 


Saturdey 
Ah, never sank a sinning soul so low, 
But God’s paternal hand could deeper go 
His perishing child to save. 


Though shipwrecked by sin’s overwhelming weight, 
God’s hand has rescued from as hard a fate 
Some other castaway. 
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How shall I set a limit to His grace, 
How dare I cloud the:glory of His face?— 


Abide His time; have faith through weary days 
That at the last each soul shall sing His praise. 
Who moulds the hearts of men. 


O Thou who knowest us altogether and yet 
dost continue Thy blessing, strengthen our faith 
in Thee and in each other. Assure us of Thy patience 
and Thy persistence, of Thy “love that will not let 
us go.’ Help us to know that, however mean and 
cruel and disgusting our erring fellow men may be- 
come, they are Thy children still, our brothers still, 
candidates still for Thy merey and for our succor. 
And so, knowing that Thou wilt not fail, may we do 
our utmost, in tender love, to bring light to those who 
are in darkness and freedom to those who are in 
thraldom. Amen. 

The selections this week are from Henry Nehemiah Dodge, 
a Universalist writer, whose poems of insight and power ought 
not to be forgotten among us. 


The Field Worker’s Favorite Role 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Se Fall the roles a Field Worker is called to play, 
my favorite is that of teacher at summer 
Institutes. There is a thrill about facing 

4} groups who are there to learn something 
they need for the work at home that can be experienced 
in no other way. It suggests the widening circles 
when a pebble is thrown into the pond, the passing 
on of the torch, and all the other poetic figures by which 
we hint that to-day’s task will have results as yet 
unknown. Then there is such a delightful variety 
in Institutes, no two alike, either of one year’s series 
or of the long procession since Institutes were only 
an experiment. 

During the past summer, my good fortune has 
carried me through three of these fascinating ex- 
periences—Barre, Vt., in June, Ferry Beach early in 
August, and Murray Grove in the last days of August 
and the early ones of September. 

The Barre faculty always travel together, and 
the long day on the train gives a chance for many a 
reminiscence of other years and many a plan for this 
year. We sometimes recall the caustic critic who said 
he did not believe in ‘‘Pullman car missionaries,”’ but 
Carl is reading Ferguson’s last book, Mary is getting 
ready to teach three courses in one, and the Dean and 
Gertrude are busy doing things to the schedule. 
Then, when separate tasks are completed, we all talk 
over the students of last year and tell what we know 
of this year’s prospects, swap methods and jokes, 
and all too soon the day has ended and each one of us 
has something accomplished to earn the night’s repose. 

It looks good to see the seminary building on the 
hill once more, and everybody is eager to find the room 
assigned and to get unpacked before supper. But not 
so eager that we do not all stop to catch a glimpse of 
Camel’s Hump. 

It seems like a family group that gathers around 
the table at one end of the big dining-room. Daddy 
Gibbs serves the good food and we begin our acquaint- 


ance with the genial new principal, Mr. Noah Vernon 
Barker, and learn the first names of all the new 
students. Three times a day we eat delicious meals, 
tell all the good stories we know, and indulge in the 
laughter that aids digestion. But how we work the 
rest of the time, for at Barre we do in three days and a 
half what other Institutes do in a week. But all who 
are there have come for work. There are no distrac- 
tions, and classes hold first attention. These young 
girls and boys want their credits, and hours between 
classes are busy with assignments. It is a homogene- 
ous group, all but two or three are under twenty years, 
and with alert minds and student habits of adoles- 
cence they attack the course. Bible, Administration, 
Missionary Education, and Methods courses divide 
the honors, and from one theme to another we hurry 
all day long. But after supper, Mr. Hempel gives 
us some good counsel about how to run a recreational 
program, and then we all climb to the hall on the 
fourth floor to play together until bedtime. Now we 
find out what a good pianist Mr. Barker is, and how 
keen he is at games, and also how well some ministers 
can call off for old-fashioned dances. One night, 
through the kindness of the seminary people assisted 
by some from the Barre church, we have an out-door 
supper. Then there are unexpected intervals for 
trips to “‘the street,’’ automobile rides to Montpelier, 
and even one visit to the “movies.” 

Only four churches of the district this Institute 
is supposed to serve are represented, but we are sure 
that in those four there is a higher standard of re- 
ligious education because of the Barre Institute. 
Every year since the work began here, these same 
four churches have sent their representatives. Each 
year we ask ourselves and each other, ‘‘Where are the 
others?’’ Perhaps some of you who read these words 
can answer. It must be worth while or these four 
parishes would not continue spending their good 
money year after year sending us their bright girls 
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and boys. Next year, we want to see some more 
from the towns in Vermont and New Hampshire. 

How different the situation at Ferry Beach. Here 
are all the counter attractions of ocean, and grove, 
and near-by places of amusement. Here are bathing 
and tennis to rival the claims of class work. Yet, the 
past summer, we offered forty-three hours of class 
work and one hundred and ten people registered as 
participants in it. From the rising bell in the morning 
until the “lights out” signal at night, every minute 
was full. Perhaps these words, overheard while we 
waited for the last bell for breakfast, best express the 
spirit of Ferry Beach: ‘“‘I am not having a minute to 
breathe. Haven’t been in the water since Monday. 
And I am not a Sunday school teacher, either. I 
came here for a vacation! But it is all so good I can’t 
miss tt.”’ There you have it. All so good that not even 
old ocean can drag them away from classes. Perhaps 
it is Mr. Gibbs’s stiff course in “The Life of Christ,” 
or Mrs. Cushing’s “‘Educational Dramatics,” or the 
afternoon concerts in the reception room, or “Story 
Telling’”’ under Miss Slaughter in the grove, or the 
minstrel show directed by Mr. Hempel, or the psy- 
chology class, or the pageant, but for everybody there 
is some appealing thing that holds the interest every 
day of the week. Then how we sing and cheer in 
the dining-room, where the meals are the best ever 
served in the Hotel Quillen. Each morning there are 
a few minutes of real devotion in the beautiful new 
reception room, with its fireplace and divan, inviting 
the older people to comfort and peace. 

The Ferry Beach Institute is now so well estab- 
lished that the teacher may always be sure of a group 
who are there for business and who know just what 
they want. The discussion method goes easily there, 
for every class includes those who have worked and 
studied long enough to have something to contribute. 

I had been assigned this year to teach a course 
for intermediate teachers. When I faced my class at 
Barre with my carefully prepared notes, I found it 
consisted wholly of high school sophomores who had 
never taught a day. “Right about face’ was the 
order, and something had to be presented that would 
meet the situation. All those sophomores were there 
every day, and the hour was filled with lively dis- 
cussion, not always what had been prepared at 176 
Newbury St. But at Ferry Beach, the class was al- 
most all teachers of the intermediate age, and every 
day brought questions and contributions out of the 
experience of the class that taught the leader as much 
as she could teach herself. When the same course was 
presented again at Murray Grove, there were some 
experienced teachers and some high school students— 
still a third situation, with a third kind of results. 

The Murray Grove Institute, like the one at 
Barre, was small in numbers and represented only a 
few more parishes. But, also like Barre, its students 
were alert for the best they could get and ready to toil 
at assignments for the sake of credits. But Murray 
Grove in another way is like Ferry Beach, for it has 
its counter attractions of bathing, berrying, auto 
trips, and social good times, and here sometimes the 
social side wins out. Not yet is the Institute so much 
under the spot-light as at the resort by old ocean. 

f: England has its “gloomy Dean,’’ but the General 
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Sunday School Association always has “‘jolly deans” 
for its Institutes. The Rev. John Ratcliff proved no 
exception to this rule. He showed himself quite able 
to take a hand at bridge, dance with the young ladies 
at the Ballou House, lead in games, drive an automo- 
bile, conduct an edition of the Murrey Grove Bugle, or 
preach the sermon on Sunday. Those who attended 
hisclasses found there the academic note of the college- 
trained educator and the practical emphasis of the 
man who has faced real problems. The course in 
Administration with Mr. Ratcliff would have proved 
most helpful to our many people who realize that 
something is wrong with our Sunday schools, but have 
little idea about what ought to be done. It really 
seems a pity that more schools from New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Connecticut do not use the oppor- 
tunities offered at Murray Grove. Perhaps they do 
not yet realize that it is worth what it costs. If 
they have any doubts, let them ask the churches which 
sent representatives this year at large cost of money 
and effort. We are not afraid to abide by their es- 
timate of what Murray Grove gives to Institute dele- 
gates. 

Mrs. Chamberlain was advertised to teach a course 
in Junior Methods, but when she found her class 
made up of teachers of beginners and primary, she 
knew just what to do to give them something practical. 
The rumor was that she knew how to catch crabs, too. 
We areall sure she knew how to eat them on the back 
porch of the Ballou House. Miss Ellis and Miss Earle 
made people work in the classes in Missionary Edu- 
cation and Bible and were equally ready for the after- 
noon on the Board Walk at Atlantic City. 

Not only do courses and students vary at these 
three Institutes, but even etiquette is not just the 
same. At Ferry Beach, we are all in line befcre the 
last bell rings, eagerly waiting for the dining-room to 
open. At Murray Grove after the bell rings there is 
always a dignified interval when conversation goes 
right on until some brave spirit makes the first move 
to the dining-room. Not quite good form to appear 
hungry, but once we are at the bountifully spread 
tables, there is no more effort at concealment. The 
resident minister, the Rev. George W. Scudder, con- 
sistently increased in weight through the whole season, 
in spite of the absence of pie and the presence of 
many and arduous duties. At Barre, titles are taboo, 
and first names in common use. At Ferry Beach, 
even first names sometimes give place to others less 
formal. At Murray Grove, we usually get the full 
title even in the daily notices, but on the last morn- 
ing, lusty voices cheer the whole faculty, one at a 
time, and add one for the incoming Y. P. C. U. dean, 
the Rev. Hal T. Kearns. 

Three happy and interesting weeks have made my 
life richer and, I trust, have extended my influence 
a little. They have given me new friends and alsonew 
experiences, such as impersonating a chorus girl or 
playing five hundred. Now and then a letter comes 
to Headquarters, telling what these Institutes have 
meant to some individual or some school, and all 
our hearts are gladdened. So, all winter long, we 
shall be planning and working to make next year’s 
series better still, and may I have the luck to get on 
some of the faculty lists again! 
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On the Uses of Philosophy 


Will Durant 


S) HERE is a pleasure in philosophy, and a lure 
even in the mirages of metaphysics, which 
every student feels until the coarse neces- 

ma} sities of physical existence drag him from 
the heights of thought into the mart of economic 
strife and gain. Most of us have known some golden 
days in the June of life when philosophy was in fact 
what Plato calls it, “that dear delight;’’ when the 
love of a modestly elusive Truth seemed more glori- 
ous, incomparably, than the lust for the ways of the 
flesh and the dross of the world. And there is always 
some wistful remnant in us of that early wooing of 
wisdom. ‘Life has meaning,’ we feel with Browning, 
“to find its meaning is my meat and drink.”” So much 
of our lives is meaningless, a self-canceling vacilla- 
tion and futility; we strive with the chaos about us 
and within; but we would believe all the while that 
there is something vital and significant in us, could 
we but decipher our own souls. We want to under- 
stand; “‘life means for us constantly to transform into 
light and flame all that we are or meet with;” we are 
like Mitya in “The Brothers Karamazov’’—“‘one of 
those who don’t want millions, but an answer to their 
questions;’”’ we want to seize the value and perspective 
of passing things, and so to pull ourselves up out of 
the maelstrom of daily circumstance. We want to 
know that the little things are little, and the big 
things big, before it is too late; we want to see things 
now as they will seem forever—‘“‘in the light of eter- 
nity.” We want to learn to laugh in the face of the 
inevitable, to smile even at the looming of death. 
We want to be whole, to co-ordinate our energies by 
criticising and harmonizing our desires; for co-ordinated 
energy is the last word in ethics and politics, and 
perhaps in logic and metaphysics too. ‘To be a 
philosopher,”’ said Thoreau, ‘‘is not merely to have 
subtle thoughts, nor even to found a school, but so to 
love wisdom as to live, according to its dictates, a 
life of simplicity, independence, magnanimity, and 
trust.” We may be sure that if we can but find 
wisdom, all things else will be added unto us. “Seek 
ye first the good things of the mind,’’ Bacon admonishes 
us, ‘“‘and the rest will either be supplied or its loss 
will not be felt.””. Truth will not make us rich, but it 
will make us free. 

Some ungentle reader will check us here by inform- 
ing us that philosophy is as useless as chess, as ob- 
scure as ignorance, and as stagnant as content. ‘“There 
is nothing so absurd,”’ said Cicero, “‘but that it may be 
found in the books of the philosophers.’’ Doubtless 
some philosophers have had all sorts of wisdom except 
common sense; and many a philosophic flight has 
been due to the elevating power of thin air. Let us 
resolve, on this voyage of ours, to put in only atthe 
ports of light, to keep out of the muddy streams of 
metaphysics and the “‘many-sounding seas’ of theo- 


*Reprinted from “The Story of Philosophy,” by Will Du- 
rant (see review in the Christian Leader, Sept. 25), by special 
permission of Simon and Schuster, Publishers, New York. The 
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logical dispute. But is philosophy stagnant? Science 
seems always to advance, while philosophy seems 
always to lose ground. Yet this is only because philos- 
ophy accepts the hard and hazardous task of dealing 
with problems not yet open to the methods of science, 
problems like good and evil, beauty and ugliness, 
order and freedom, life and death; so soon as a field 
of inquiry yields knowledge susceptible of exact 
formulation it is called science. Every science begins 
as philosophy and ends as art; it arises inhypothesis 
and flows into achievement. Philosophy is a hypo- 
thetical interpretation of the unknown (as in meta- 
physics), or of the inexactly known (as in ethics or 
political philosophy); it is the front trench in the siege 
of truth. Science is the captured territory; and be- 
hind it are those secure regions in which knowledge 
and art build our imperfect and marvelous world. 
Philosophy seems to stand still, perplexed; but only 
because she leaves the fruits of victory to her daugh- 
ters the sciences, and herself passes on, divinely dis- 
content, to the uncertain and unexplored. 

Shall we be more technical? Science is analytical 
description, philosophy is synthetic interpretation. 
Science wishes to resolve the whole into parts, the 
organisms into organs, the obscure into the known. 
It does not inquire into the values and ideal possi- 
bilities of things, nor into their total and final sig- 
nificance; it is content to show their present actuality 
and operation, it narrows its gaze resolutely to the 
nature and process of things as they are. The scien- 
tist is as impartial as Nature in Turgenev’s poem: he 
is as interested in the leg of a flea as in the creative 
throes of a genius. But the philosopher is not content 
to describe the fact; he wishes to ascertain its rela- 
tion to experience in general, and thereby to get at 
its meaning and its worth; he combines things in 
interpretive synthesis; he tries to put together, better 
than before, that great universe-watch which the 
inquisitive scientist has analytically taken apart. 
Science tells us how to heal and how to kill; it re- 
duces the death rate in retail and then kills us whole- 
sale in war; but only wisdom—desire co-ordinated in 
the light of all experience—can tell us when to heal 
and when to kill. To observe processes and to con- 
struct means is science; to criticise and co-ordinate 
ends is philosophy; and because in these days our 
means and instruments have multiplied beyond our 
interpretation and synthesis of ideals and ends, our 
life is full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 
For a fact is nothing except in relation to desire; it is 
not complete except in relation to a purpose and a 
whole. Science without philosophy, facts without 
perspective and valuation, can not save us from havoc 
and despair. Science gives us knowledge, but only 
philosophy can give us wisdom. 

Specifically, philosophy means and includes five 
fields of study and discourse: logic, esthetics, ethics, 
politics, and metaphysics. Logic is the study of ideal 
methods in thought and research; observation and 
introspection, deduction and induction, hypothesis 
and experiment, analysis and. synthesis—sueh- are | 
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the forms of human activity which logic tries to 
understand and guide; it is a dull study for most of 
us, and yet the great events in the history of thought 
are the improvements men have made in their meth- 
ods of thinking and research. Esthetics is the study 
of ideal form, or beauty; it is the philosophy of art. 
Ethics is the study of ideal conduct; the highest knowl- 
edge, said Socrates, is the knowledge of good and evil, 
the knowledge of the wisdom of life. Politics is the 
study of ideal social organization (it is not, as one 
might suppose, the art and science of capturing and 
keeping office); monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, 
socialism, anarchism, feminism—these are the dra- 
matis personae of political philosophy. And lastly, 
_ metaphysics (which gets into so much trouble because 
it is not, like the other forms of philosophy, an at- 
tempt to co-ordinate the real in the light of the ideal) 
is the study of the “ultimate reality” of all things: 
of the real and final nature of ‘‘matter’” (ontology), 
of “‘mind’”’ (philosophical psychology), and of the 
interrelation of ‘‘mind’’ and “matter” in the proc- 
esses of perception and knowledge (epistemology). 
These are the parts of philosophy; but so dis- 
membered it loses its beauty and joy. We shall seek 
it not in its shriveled abstractness and formality, but 
clothed in the living form of genius; we shall study 
not merely philosophies, but philosophers; we shall 
spend our time with the saintsand martyrs of thought, 
letting their radiant spirit play about us until per- 
haps we too, in some measure, shall partake of what 
Leonardo called ‘‘the noblest pleasure, the joy of 
understanding.”’ Each of these philosophers has some 


lesson for us, if we approach him properly. ‘‘Do 
you know,” asks Emerson, “‘the secret of the true 
scholar? In every man there is something wherein 
I may learn of him; and in that I am his pupil.” 
Well, surely we may take this attityde to the master 
minds of history, without hurt to pride! And we may 
flatter ourselves with that other thought of Emerson’s, 
that when genius speaks to us we feel a ghostly reminis- 
cence of having ourselves, in our distant youth, had 
vaguely this self-same thought which genius now 
speaks, but which we had not art or courage to clothe 
with form and utterance. And indeed, great men speak 
to us only so far as we have ears and souls to hear 
them; only so far as we have in us the roots, at least, 
of that which flowers out in them. We too have had 
the experiences they had, but we did not suck those 
experiences dry of their secret and subtlemeanings; 
we were not sensitive to the overtones of the reality 
that hummed about us. Genius hears the overtones, 
and the music of the spheres; genius knows what 
Pythagoras meant when he said that philosophy is 
the highest music. 

So let us listen to these men, ready to forgive them 
their passing errors, and eager to learn the lessons 
which they are so eager to teach. “‘Do you then be 
reasonable,’”’ said old Socrates to Crito, ‘‘and do not 
mind whether the teachers of philosophy are good or 
bad, but think only of Philosophy herself. Try to 
examine her well and truly; and if she be evil, seek to 
turn away all men from her; but if she be what I be- 
lieve she is, then follow her and serve her, and be of 
good cheer.” 


French or German? 


Winfred Ernest Garrison 


R) HAVE come to Strasbourg to see if I can find 
4] out in three or four days what all the wise 
men in Europe have not been able to find 
out in fifty years with any general agreement— 
that is, whether Alsace is really French or German. 
I have not yet found out even how to spell the name 
of the city. But that small question of course de- 
pends upon the larger one, for if it is French it is 
“Strasbourg,” but if it is German it is “Strassburg.”’ 

Various hints have come to me in different places. 
There was a French soldier whom I met at Elne who 
had spent two years here during the war. So far as 
he could see, he said, the people were well enough 
satisfied under German dominion and were well taken 
care of by that government. There was an Alsatian 
Catholic newspaper man whom I met at Bierville 
who said that Alsace was willing enough to be French, 
and probably felt that it was French at heart, but 
wanted its churches and church schools supported by 
taxation, a policy exactly the opposite of that to 
which the French Government is now committed. 
There was the German-speaking professor from Stras- 
bourg who said that he had always considered him- 
self a Frenchman more or less in exile while Strasbourg 
was in Germany. Now that it is in France and he has 
to teach in French he finds that he does not speak 
good French. So now he feels like a German more or 
less in exile. 


The leading French paper of Strasbourg yester- 
day had a long editorial article opposing the movement 
for autonomy for Alsace on the grounds, first, that it 
was chiefly propaganda in the interest of a return to 
Germany, and, second, that even if carried out in 
good faith it would mean a cultural as well as a political 
isolation which would be intolerable. The most in- 
teresting fact is that there is a movement of that 
sort strong enough to call forth such extended op- 
position. 

But one must remember the structure of France 
in assessing the seriousness of such a statement as 
“we are Alsatians first and Frenchmen afterward.” 
It is a nation composed, like our own, of very com- 
plex elements. Some of these elements had a long 
history before they were incorporated into the French 
nation. There was plenty of time for regional loyalty 
and provincial consciousness to develop, and every 
reason why they should. For example, it was only in 
1658 that northern Catalonia became part of France, 
just the other day as history goes. Before that it 
was an independent state quarreled over by France 
and Spain but belonging to neither. Now it is loyally 
French. I received in change a few weeks ago a coin 
bearing the date 1787 and the inscription, “Louis 
XVI, King of France and Navarre.” It was a re- 
minder of the relatively recent date of the incorpora- 
tion of Navarre with France. And every school-boy 
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knows that the great duchies were powerful and in- 
dependent to a degree which for centuries imperiled 
the security of the French crown. All of these things 
made for the development of local loyalties. There 
are a dozen areas in France which have a specialized 
regional consciousness more acute than anything 
known among us—even in Virginia or Kentucky. 

Moreover, the historic basis of these local loyal- 
ties is reinforced by linguistic peculiarities. These 
are not such minor variations of tone or pronunciation 
as characterize the difference between Vermont and 
Georgia, but much wider diversities. The natives of 
many regions recognize that they have two languages, 
French and the local patois which outsiders are not 
expected to understand. There are, of course, differ- 
ences in the French itself. My host in Etampes, 
forty miles from Paris, said that a noticeably different 
French was spoken in Bierville, five miles away. But 
the more widely differing patois are more significant. 

The point is that linguistic variations, added to 
ancient historic interests, give to France a composite 
rather than a homogeneous cultural character. That 
“Paris is France’ is about as far as one can get from 
the truth about France. If a given district, therefore, 
has a highly developed sense of local loyalty, it is 
not for that reason any less a part of the whole. It 
is the case of the ‘many members and one body.” 
One may be a Basque, or a Catalan, or an Alsatian 
first, and still be a perfectly good Frenchman. 

All of this accentuates the difficulty of determin- 
ing whether Alsace is French or German. It cer- 
tainly looks German. The shops display a picture 
showing the canal bordered by tall houses with pro- 
jecting upper stories and rank on rank of sloping 
dormer windews—as German as anything in Nurem- 
berg—and they call it ‘““La Petite France.” And it 
sounds German. I have gone up and down the streets 
keeping tally of the language spoken in the different 
groups that pass. Three to one in favor of German is 
about the usual average. The old street-names are 
German, but now signs have been added giving the 
French translation of the German names. Newspapers 
are published in both languages, but I observed that 
in the most widely circulated French paper the clas- 
sified advertisements, of which it carries an unusual 
number for a continental paper, are nearly all in Ger- 
man. 

On the basis of these observations, my impres- 
sion is that Strasbourg at least is more German than 
French in its superficial aspects, whatever it may be 
in its deeper culture. That fact in itself, if it is a fact, 
of course proves nothing as to whether Alsace ought to 
belong to France or Germany. Germany had posses- 
sion for fifty years. In another fifty years France 
will make Alsace look and sound French, and that will 
prove nothing either, except that people speak the 
language they have learned to speak and that in half 
a century a new generation arises which reflects the 
conditions under which it was raised. 

Strasbourg itself is one of the most delightful 
places imaginable. It has to a rare degree preserved 
the charm of the past and its own distinctive local 
quality while taking on the appearance of a prosperous 
modern place where people are not unduly absorbed 
in the preservation of the picturesque, and where 


the business of catering to tourists is, as it must be in 
every wholesome community, a minor industry. Most 
of the tourists in Strasbourg assemble in the cathedral 
at noon to see the famous clock perform its daily 
maneuvers. The twelve apostles parade, the cock 
flaps his wings and crows thrice, symbolic figures 
strike the hours, and many other things happen. It 
is a glorified cuckoo clock. And besides these historical 
and legendary characters, there are dials which show 
everything from the transits of Venus to the price of 
butter and eggs and give the time (mean solar, stand- 
ard, and daylight saving) all over the world. America 
is sometimes reproached with being too mechanical 
and inventive, but the world really is helped along 
more by the application of mechanical ingenuity to 


the production of typewriters and sanitary plumbing 


than by the making of trick clocks. 

An English girl, returning with her brother from 
a tramping trip in the Black Forest, asked if I did 
not think the whole cathedral was a waste of labor. 
Certainly not. What other great works have been 
built more gladly or have given more pleasure and 
uplift to succeeding generations? Perhaps we have 
better ways of using our money and labor now, though 
we often use them worse. But among the things that 
these medieval men could conceivably have done 
with the time and toil that went into the cathedral, 
what was there that could have given more satisfac- 
tion to themselves or to those who came after them? 
City walls and fortifications were generally built with 
forced labor, and they have become useless for the 
purpose for which they were intended. But the 
cathedrals were built by the joyous labor of artisans 
whose enthusiasm lifted their handicraft to the level 
of great art, and they are still serving both a re- 
higious and an esthetic purpose. The men of the old 
days did well to build them. 


A short street-car ride takes one out to the edge of -~ 


the city, past great coal yards ‘for the reception of 
German coal,’’ across the canal which connects the 
Rhine with the Rhone, and to the banks of the Rhine. 
It is a pleasant stream with grassy banks and a singu- 
lar absence of the nuisances which usually mar the 
banks of a navigable stream at the edge of a large city. 
There is a bathing place and a restaurant with a 
terrace over-looking the river. Swimmers go out, 
without much swimming, to a bar in mid-stream and 
sun themselves on the yard-wide strip of sand which 
bears the international boundary sign. For across the 
Rhine is Germany. 

I walked across the bridge to the town of Kehl, but 
of course one does not learn much by a few hours 
in a border town, especially when it is occupied by a 
foreign army. For French troops are still holding a 
strip of Germany along the Rhine even as far upas 
this. The one thing which they are obviously accom- 
plishing by it is to keep the Germans in a state of 
constant resentment. I did not personally see evi- 
dences of this, but my English acquaintances who had 
been wandering through the villages of the occupied 
area reported that the people were very bitter toward 
the French. An attempt to make themselves under- 
stood in French when their German failed aroused an 
uproar every time. The Germans were friendly 
enough to them as Englishmen but resented their use 
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of even a few French words. The chief thing that one 
learns by a brief visit to Kehl is that prices in Germany 
are about twice as high as in France. This also was 
confirmed by those who had had opportunity for 
wider observation. 

And so, to revert to the question with which I 
began, I do not know whether Alsace is French or 
German. I do not know whether it is Alsace or Elsass. 
‘The only important contribution that I can make— 
and I think it is really a very important one—is the 
suggestion which I have already conveyed, that there 
is no such thing as an absolute standard by reference 
to which the French or German character of a given 
community can be determined. French and German 
are not pre-existing Platonic ideas by conformity 
to which individual people or places become French 
or German, but are composites made up of a great 
number of diverse particulars. These composites have 
been formed gradually through centuries by the opera- 
tion of forces which were in part cultural and in part 
rough and bloody. And to fix the boundaries now 
justly and peaceably on the basis of the plausible 
proposition that France should include all the French- 
men and Germany all the Germans, is not so simple 
as it sounds. 

* * * 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


The seventy-ninth annual session of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Indiana was held in Muncie, Sept. 24-26, 1926. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, Mrs. 
James Vallentyne, Miss Mary Slaughter, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 
and the Rev. Harold Lumsden, were present from our national 
organizations. 

At the opening session Friday, at 1.30 p. m., there were 
twenty official delegates. Later there were seventy delegates 
representing thirteen churches. 

There are five ministers in the state. Eleven churches hold 
regular services. The Rev. Arthur McDavitt preaches at Mune 
cie and Pendleton, the Rev. Fred A. Line at Indianapolis and 
Oaklandon, the Rev. Wellington C. Holmes at Logansport and 
Sevastopol, the Rev. Wm. D. Harrington at Galveston, Salem, 
Pleasant Valley and Middlefork. Manchester church has regu- 
lar services with the Rev. Mr. Price of Ohio as minister. The 
secretary has done field work during the past year, preaching, 
holding conferences, business meetings. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer indicate progress. 
The sum of $1,623 has been added to the trust fund, and $1,143 
used for church extension. Running expenses for the year were 
$1,494.88. Total of all funds, $112,033.03. Quotas collected 
this year $92.10. 

The Delos H. Thompson Home for aged women at Waldron 
has ten guests, and another will be added in a few days, which 
will fill the Home to its capacity. 

The first session was given to appointment of committees 
and the hearing of official reports, reports from churches re- 
ceiving aid and the field worker. 

This was followed by the opening session of the W. U. M. A., 
when the business of the organization was transacted and officers 
elected as follows: President, Miss Tracy Hartman, Indianapolis; 
secretary, Miss Mollie Dunwoody, Pendleton. 

' At the evening session there was special music by the choir 
of St. John’s Church. Much of the pleasure of the Convention 
was due to the delightful music provided by the church. 

Mr. Myron H. Gray of Muncie gave a cordial welcome to 
the Convention, to which the president, Emery P. Ross, responded. 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham, of Ryder Divinity School, gave a 
very interesting and helpful address on the new attitude and 
objectives of religious life and training. 
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The Rev. Fred A. Line of Indianapolis, preached the occa- 
sional sermon, subject ““The New Universalist Church.” 

Offering for the Gunn Ministerial Fund was $18.95. 

The Sunday School Convention was held on Saturday morn- 
ing with attendance and interest unusually good. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Mrs. Leslie, Muncie; 
vice-president, Miss Mary Elizabeth Ross;‘’secretary, Miss 
Vernice Hanks, Peru; treasurer, Miss Mildred Leffert, Walton. 

At 11 a. m. the final session of the W. U. M. A. was held, 
and we enjoyed listening to Mrs. James Vallentyne, president 
of the W. M. N. A. Pledges were taken for the education of a 
Japanese girl and for the building of Rocky Mount church. 

Saturday p. m. business of the Convention was resumed. 

Recommendations were adopted: (1) “reaffirming our 
pledges of loyalty to our General Convention and recommending 
that our churches support in every possible way our denomina- 
tional enterprises;” (2) that $100 be appropriated to the General 
Sunday School Association; (8) authorizing the State Board to 
appropriate such sums for church extension as seem best; (4) 
authorizing the State Board to appropriate $100 to our Japan 
Mission; (5) that the State Board be authorized to appropriate 
the sum of $300 this year toward the training of a young man 
for our ministry; (6) that the Board take immediate action 
to secure another minister or field worker to take care of 
the churches without regular pastors; (7) that the State Board 
appropriate $10 to any Sunday school sending a delegate to the 
Mid West Institute at Galesburg, Ill., next summer. 

Resolutions were adopted giving a rising vote of thanks 
to the Muncie church for their hospitality and extending thanks 
to our state officers for their efficient and faithful service. 

The secretary was instructed to invite the General Con- 
vention to meet in Indianapolis in 1929 and to at once take the 
matter up with the Convention Bureau of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The State Convention voted to meet in Oaklandon in 1927. 

The opening session of the Y. P. C. U. was held late Satur- 
day afternoon, and consisted of reports. 

The Convention banquet was held Saturday evening, the 
Muncie church serving this delightful repast free. A member of 
the Muncie church, Mr. Grafton, manufacturer, presented the 
ladies with beautiful pottery vases as souvenirs. 

Mr. Grafton was toastmaster and introduced Dr. John 
Murray Atwood, president of the General Convention, Miss 
Mary Slaughter, of the General Sunday School Association, 
Mrs. James Vallentyne of the W. N. M. A., Mr. Harold Lumsden 
of the National Y. P. C. U., and the Rev. Sidney R. Esten, state 
ornithologist. 

The idea of having the closing session of the Convention on 
Sunday originated with the Rev. Arthur McDavitt of Muncie, 
and to him is due in no small measure the success of this well 
attended and very inspiring Convention. 

Sunday morning the Sunday school room was filled with an 
enthusistic audience. Following the opening service of song and 
prayer, the young people, fifty in number, assembled in the 
auditorium for the closing session of the Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
This was the best and most encouraging meeting held by the 
Union in recent years. Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Oscar Vogt, Indianapolis; vice-president, Howard East, Muncie; 
secretary, Mildred Boone, Muncie; treasurer, Oscar Cree, Wal- 
ton; state organizer, Leone Patrick, Oaklandon. 

At 10.45 all assembled in the auditorium for morning wor- 
ship. Opening services were led by the pastor, the Rev. Arthur 
McDavitt, assisted by the Rev. Fred A. Line and the Rey. 
Wellington C. Holmes. There was singing by the choir and 
congregation, a solo by Mr. Wise and a duet by Mr. and Mrs. 
William Ball. The sermon was by Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
He spoke again in the afternoon, as did Dr. Joseph M. Tilden. 

The newly elected officers are: President, Theodore F, 
Schlaegel, Indianapolis; vice-president, Myron H. Gray, Muncie; 
secretary, Rev. Pearl M. Mock, Oaklandon; treasurer, Melvin 
A, Beagle, Waldron; trustees, John W. Limbert, Muncie, Cicero 
Disher, Indianapolis, John F. Clifford, Connersville. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM MIAMI 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank the Lord, we are safe! Mother was a good sport, 
as usual. After a terrible night the center of the storm came— 
then the worst part of it. About 9 a. m. our roof blew off with a 
erash and the deluge poured in. With two windows blown in 
the 110 mile gale had full sweep of the house. We deserted, with 
food and water, and went into the car, where we stayed out 
the storm. The bay was two feet around our house. Papers do 
not exaggerate. Boats and scows are half-way up the hill to 
Mr. Rice’s house, so you can imagine the depth of water. We 
are sleeping across at the Franklin Court apartment and feel 
indeed fortunate. Richard and Bertha (brother and sister-in- 
law) are safe and sound, though Richard’s business is wiped out. 
Miami’s spirit is wonderful, and rebuilding is starting. The 
Beach was tragic, with many lives lost by drowning. 

Mary Hoit. 
' Sept. 23, 1926. 


* * 


THE QUEBEC SYSTEM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having returned only last week from Montreal and Quebec, 
J was unusually intersted in the statement by Colonel William 
A. Gaston that appeared in Tuesday’s papers advocating the 
Quebec system of handling the liquor problem. 

Colonel Gaston is reported to have said: “The saloon is 
abolished forever.’’ From personal observation, I find that this 
is not according to fact. Last week, Monday evening, in com- 
pany with a prominent citizen of Montreal, who for more than 
thirty years has been interested in helping those who have fallen 
victims to the liquor habit, I walked along the streets of that 
city and, in a very short time, passed many saloons crowded 
with people sitting at tables drinking. I looked into several of 
these place, and was reminded of Boston and other American 
cities in the days before we had prohibition. I asked my Mon- 
treal friend if these saloons were any better than the old bar- 
rooms, and he replied: “I think they are worse, for a man can 
drink more sitting ata table than standing at abar.”’ Thestreets 
were alive with blear-eyed men, and the whole atmosphere was 
such as to make one thank God for prohibition back home. 

Upon entering a building devoted to unfortunate men, 
I found a drunk stretched out full length on one of the benches— 
a finished product of the Quebec system which Colonel Gaston 
is reported to have said is a temperance measure. 

I found the government liquor stores closed during the eve- 
ning, but the many saloons were doing a thriving business. 

In Quebec, as I was planning to depart from a leading 
hotel, I suggested to one of the head porters that he send a man 
to the ferry with my luggage. He replied that it would be better 
for me to take a taxi, as the man would probably visit one of the 
saloons on the way, and not come back. 

The same evening while traveling on a Canadian Railway 
train, I was accosted by a drunken man in the dining car—another 
reminder of the Quebec system. 

My business takes me into many states of the Union, and 
since the advent of prohibition, during all my travels, I have 
never seen a drunken man on any train in this country. 

Colonel Gaston refers to an estimate that Massachusetts 
would receive an income of $24,000,000 annually if it adopted 
the Quebec system. Can any one picture the amount of liquor 
that would have to be consumed to bring in that amount of 
revenue to Massachusetts, and the attendant results in suffer- 
ing, poverty and crime? 

There is a saying that “The biggest fool is the one who 
fools himself!’ Why should we, therefore, allow ourselves to be 
victims of the suggestion that the Quebec system leads to tem- 
perance, when in reality it produces drunkards every day? Is 
it not much wiser for us to be content with the system we have 


adopted, which has already brought great prosperity to our 
country, happiness and contentment to the vast majority of our 
people, and which will prove a still greater blessing when our 
laws are better enforced and more universally obeyed? 
Allan C. Emery. 
Boston, Sept. 23. 


* * 


FRANK AND INTERESTING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I reckon that your trip through Reading, Felchville and 
so on in Vermont, did unsettle your mind a trifle, else those in- 
teresting old state stones which are south of Felchville and which 
tell of the ‘“Captivation” of Mr. Larrabee, the Johnson family 
and the birth of a baby, would not have been moved by you 
mentally to north of Northfield* about seventy miles from where 
they really are. Those stones were set in cement for preserva- 
tion by Mrs. Laura Billings Lee, sister of our Richard Billings 
and wife of Prof. Frederick Lee. The Billings family are de- 
scended from the Johnsons. The Johnsons were captured by 
the Indians at their home, Fort No. 4, now Charlestown, N. H. 
They all lived to return from their captivity, even the baby, 
“born one-half mile up the brook.” Mrs. Johnson wrote a 
remarkable story of their experiences while in captivity. Mrs. 
Lee has had this published. 

Felchville, where our church is now located, is in the town 
of Reading. Thomas Jefferson Sawyer was born in this town, 
at the “Sawyer Stand,” which still stands, and is used as a home 
and an antique shop. W. S. Ralph was also born in Reading. 
Our first church stood on the west side of the town. It was built 
of brick, and from descriptions must have been interesting. 
Later it was taken down and the brick moved to a valley road 
where it was to be rebuilt, but something happened and the 
bricks were left in a heap. Years ago Mr. Canfield and I madea 


pilgrimage to the old site and the heap of brick. Samuel Love- ~ 


land of honored name lived across from the old church. When 


we visited the site, only a part of the house remained and it i 


was used for a stable. In that house Samuel Loveland fitted 
several men for our ministry. When living there he began the 


publishing of the Christian Repository, which was printed here — 


in Woodstock by David Watson, a skilled printer, a man who 
could read Greek and Hebrew proof. Dr. Eddy’s History of 


Universalism says that the first copy came out in 1820, but I | 


once saw a copy bearing the date 1819. Later the Rey. Robert 
Bartlett of Hartland became the editor, and he was followed by 
the Rev. William Bell, who lived here several years. The paper 
was then a weekly and bore the name of Watchman and Reposi- 
tory. Later the paper went to Montpelier, where the Rey. Eli 
Ballou was the editor. We are the owners of many copies of 
these old papers, the oldest about 1825. 

Samuel Loveland was a character. He walked over the 
state to his preaching appointments, no horses for him. An 
elderly woman here told me that when a little girl, she and her 
father passed him where he had removed his boots and was 
soaking his feet in a wayside brook. He then had walked about 
fifty-five miles and was going about twenty-five more. He had 
to ease his feet a bit. Another story about him is one which can 
not be understood by these modern city dwellers; but Loveland’s 
congregations were country folk and they understood. He 
was very slow of speech and some of the folks wanted him to speed 
up. His reply was, “I reckon I can pitch off as fast as you can 
mow away.” 

Now, a word about Woodstock. Our fine old colonial meet- 
ing-house was dedicated Nov. 18, 1835, Russell Streeter being 
the pastor. I own a printed copy of his dedication sermon, 


*Typographical error made ‘‘eleven miles north of Spring- 
field where we stayed for the night” read “‘eleven miles north of 
Northfield.” Sorry. Editor. Oe ee Miah 19 
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which was a pure exposition of the Unity God. The pictures of 
Streeter and his wife now hanging on the walls of the church 
parlors were the property of his grandson, long the clerk of 
this parish, Russell Murdock. Aiter his death I secured them 
for our church, a fitting place. It is a great pity that fifty years 
ago, in the interest of “improvements,” the interior of the church 
was changed, but a Paul Revere bell still hangs in the belfry and 
it rings every Sunday. There are three of the Paul Revere 
bells in this village, all having his name stamped on them, and 
they are duly recorded among the things made by Revere. 

Universalism has been preached in Woodstock since 1786. 
Services were held in the old court house, long since destroyed by 
fire. Captain Israel Richardson of North Dana, Mass., and 
John Sanderson are the first known Universalists here. In 1790 
the Congregational church in Woodstock had some sort of rum- 
pus and two meetings were held in the house we own to bring 
about peace, but one faction, consisting of prominent people, 
joined our services. This interesting item is from the records 
of Pomfret, the town north of us: “These certify that Lieut. 
Israel Keith is a professed Universalist and is a member of the 
Universalist Society in Woodstock. Israel Richardson, Modera- 
tor. Woodstock, 30th December, 1789.” 

The General Convention met in the old court house in 1799 
with Hosea Ballou as moderator and Walter Ferriss as clerk. 
Nathanial Stacy was an attendant at this convention, and 
evidently got the inspiration which sent him out as a valiant 
minister. 

When we came here twenty-four years ago there were 
living five people who remembered this present church from the 
day of its dedication. I am glad that I wrote down their memo- 
ries. One of them gaveme a personal description of all the minis- 
ters, beginning with Russell Streeter, and their wives. Then, too, 
I have dug up from old town records, old newspapers and old 
church records, the history of Universalism here in Woodstock. 

I have in my possession all this information which should be 
put in a permanent form for its preservation. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 

Woodstock, Vt., Sept. 26, 1926. 

* * 


WITH THE COYOTES, TROUT AND BIRDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish that you could have been with me this summer so 
that you could have seen the birds which I saw. But, alas, I 
know not all their names. A hummingbird built her nest in a 
tree in back of the cabin, where she hatched her young. A wren 
brought forth her young in a nest beneath the porch. The coyotes 
howled at the moon at night and the trout ran up the stream. 
Ray Cranmer and his family from Urbana camped beneath the 
pines. 

Everything looks as though this were going to be the best 
year yet. The congregations have started in well. 

The Labor Day number of the Leader I thought was especially 
good. - 

Harold Niles. 


Denver, Colo. 
* * 


WHO WILL HELP HERE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
The Rey. J. D. Herrick, of Towanda, Penn., is home from 
the hospital, where he was taken four weeks ago for a very seri- 
ous operation, and is doing finely for one who works as he does 
all the time. Will ministers in transit who pass within hailing 
distance of Towanda arrange to stop off and lend a hand for a 
Sunday service? Write first that such a service might be ren- 
dered on such and such a date, that ample time may be had to 
make arrangements for the stop off. I went down for a service 
last evening and will probably go back a few times more. It 
will be some time before the good brother ought to try to carry 
the work. . 
- Chas. E. Petty. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


THE FRENCH DEBT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the current issue of the Leader on the sub- 
ject of the allied debt cancellation tends to becloud the issue 
because of the absence of a concise statement of the question. 
May I attempt its formulation? 

Shall France be permitted to borrow further millions from 
the United States without being required to arrange for the pay- 
ment for the billions borrowed since the signing of the armis- 
tice? 

The only penalty for failure to fund the debt being the loss 
of credit, in what respect does the above statement omit any 
vital detail? 

James B. Replogle. 

Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


DR. CROOKER ON HUMANISM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have found in your last issue of the Leader (first for Sep- 
tember) many articles of great interest and value for which I 
thank you. I congratulate you most heartily upon the increas- 
ing success of your editorial labors. 

Your editorial on the first page in re “Unitarian” disturbances 
receives my hearty approval. My heart is very sad over the 
wild statements of so-called “humanists.” I marvel that any 
sincere man with such views desires to remain in a Unitarian 
pulpit. Why can’t they see that humanism without God will 
not long remain human? 

With warmest appreciation, 
J. H. Crooker. 

Elgin, Ill. 


* * 


ECHOES FROM THE LANGDON PILGRIMAGE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

What a day of inspiration our prilgimage to the old Langdon 
Church was! Do not give too much credit tome. Mr. Fortier 
put in a lot of hard work to make it possible. We have received 
many regrets from people away that they could not be present 
at our sixteenth Annual Pilgrimage, one of the best, though all 
have been good. Rev. N. W. P. Smith of Provincetown started 
the ball rolling—when a summer preacher at Alstead. It was a 
joy to me to have the church officials there. Good J. Grace 
Alexander of the Memorial Church at Winchester was unavoid- 
ably absent, which we regretted very much. She writes, “I 
think you have done a mighty good thing to fix up and hold on 
to the Old Langdon Meeting House.’’ Such words give us 
courage. If I can live long enough to finish the work already 
doing the building will be good for another hundred years. 

I was proud that nine members of the Porter family motored 
from Maine, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania and could sit in 
the pews which their ancestors and relations used to occupy. 
The visits of all were brief and some—to help “Aunt Sarah”— 
persisted in washing dishes in the afternoon in spite of my dis- 
approval. My heart was full to overflowing. 

I must mention a singular incident. Last Monday three 
strangers came in—Mr. and Mrs. George Safford and son Howard 
Palmer Safford of Washington, D.C. To my surprise the son, 
a professor in Washington, D. C., where they all reside, knew the 
editor of the Leader as the chairman of the School Board there, 
and was sorry that they did not know of the service. They 
came up from Putney, Vt., where the son with some other 
Washington friends has a small apple orchard. The mother’s 
grandfather was born on this farm, in a small house which I still 
remember, my father buying this farm from her great uncle. Mrs. 
Safford said she kad attended service in our meeting-house 
when in her teens, visiting her uncle here, and remembered facing 
the choir when wearing a new bonnet! 

We two are alone again and summer is over. 

. Sarah A. Porter. 
. Langdon, N. H.: nie 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


World Conference on Faith and Order 

The Continuation Committee of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order which is to take place next August, met at 
Berne, Switzerland, this summer to draft plans for the official 
program. It was agreed that the Lausanne Conference should 
begin on Wednesday morning, Aug. 3, and end on Aug. 21, and 
that the time available for conference should be divided into 
four periods, the first two of four days each, and the last two of 
three days each, and that two days should be left clear at the 
end for the completion of the work of the conference and the 
discussion of necessary business. The main subjects of the 
Agenda will be brought before the conference during the first 
and third of these periods in the following order: “The Cail to 
Unity,” ‘““The Church’s Message to the World—the Gospel,”’ 
“The Nature of the Church,” ‘““The Church’s Common Cnfession 
of Faith,” ‘The Church’s Ministry, ’‘“The Sacraments,” and 
“The Unity of Christendom and the Place of Different Churches 
within It.” 


Ethics in Finance 

Considerable interest has been caused lately by an article 
by Prof. William Z. Ripley of Harvard in the September Atlantic 
on the need for publicity in corporation finance. American 
business, says Professor Ripley, is “too largely carried on in 
twilight.”” Some companies issue no -financial information 
whatever and their reports of those that do are full of blatant in- 
adequacies. Really informative publicity, he believes, would 
remove the necessity for much more anti-trust legislation. It 
would make it possible for the stock exchange to make ‘“‘true 
prices consonant with valuation. . . . Rigged market prices, 
based upon inside information, are perhaps one of the most 
vicious features of the present situation.” 

Appearance of the article was said to have been a cau-e of a 
break in the stock market. The furor it has occasioned is taken 
as an indication that the American public is growing more sensi- 
tive to and interested in questions of business ethics. 


Against Compulsory Military Training 

The majority of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A., the 
Estes Park Conference of Student Christian Associations, the 
national assemblies of two great Protestant Churches and many 
other ecclesiastical groups, 29,000 petitioners in Nebrasks, and 
gubernatorial candidates in Oklahoma, have joined in the fight 
against compulsory military training in schools and colleges. 
Other church groups which have joined in the campaign are the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, the Administrative Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Rabbinical Assembly of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, the Southern California Congregational 
Conference, the Oregon Synod of the Presbyterian Church, and 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches. Last year the 
students themselves protested in more than twenty-five colleges. 
President Coolidge’s opposition to compulsory drill will, of 
course, be a very decided help to those students who are request- 
ing freedom to follow their individual intellectual and religious 
scruples in regard to military training. 


To Serve in China 

Dr. Charles K. Edmunds, provost of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has resigned to accept a position as American Director of 
the new Lingnan University of China. Dr. Edmunds, who was 
president of Canton Christian College in China for seventeen 
years, became provost of Johns Hopkins in 1924 as chief execu- 
tive assistant to the president of the university. He was gradu- 
ated from the university in 1897 and received his degree as Doc- 
tor of Philosophy in 1903. During his residence in China he 
traveled 65,000 miles through that country while directing mag- 


netic surveys for the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and 
has contributed many articles on China and its people to scientifi¢e 
and popular magazines. 


Dean Edmund S. Rousmaniere 

The Very Rev. Edmund Scott Rousmaniere, for fourteen 
years Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul in Boston, died 
at his summer home on Cape Cod, Sunday, Sept. 26, after an 
illness of more than a year. On Wednesday the regular noon- 
day service of the church was omitted while his body lay in state. 
At the head and foot of the casket stood a guard of honor com- 
posed of fourteen members of the Rousmaniere Class at the 
cathedral, who have acted as “servers” there. Many of them 
are now professional men, but fourteen years ago they were 
boys whom Dean Rousmaniere organized into his own class. 
From this class boys were picked to assist in the services, but 
Dean Rousmaniere, instead of calling them acolytes, the title 
given them in the highly liturgical churches, remarked, “They 
serve: they are servers,” and they have carried that title to this 
day. 

Dean Rousmaniere was born Oct. 27, 1858, in Boston. His 
parents were John Easton Rousmaniere and Abby Whitmore 
(Swett) Rousmaniere. He was graduated from Harvard with 
the class of 1883 and immediately entered the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, from which he received the degree 
B.D. in 1886. He was made a deacon in the Episcopal Church in 
the same year and a priest the following year. In 1886 he was 
made rector of All Saints Church, Pontiac, R. I., and served in 
that parish until 1889, when he became rector of Grace Church, 
New Bedford. There he met and married in 1890 Sophie Knight, 
daughter of Robert Knight. From there he was called to Grace 
Church, Providence, where he was rector for ten years. He came 
to Boston to the Church of St. Paul in 1909, and in 1912; when 
the church was made the cathedral of the diocese, Dr. Rousman- 
iere was made dean of the cathedral. In 1905 Brown University 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon him. 

When he came to St. Paul’s it was nearly a defunct organiza- 
tion. In the course of years the district around the church had 
changed from residential to commercial, and the families who 
had formerly attended the church had moved away. The church 
functioned, but in a desultory manner. 

Dean Rousmaniere changed this and made the church one 
of the outstanding spiritual institutions of the city. It is still 
handicapped by its location, but it has more than overcome this 
handicap, and in fact has perhaps made it an asset, by the success 
of Dean Rousmaniere in drawing the crowd into the church 
from the street. 

Perhaps the most outstanding single contribution made by 
Dean Rousmaniere in the progress of his church was his class 
in personal religion, which he held on Friday mornings for many 
years. In these classes the dean discussed the problems of the 
spiritual life which each individual faces, of the difficulties of 
living a Christian life, and, as well as he could, he tried to in- 
struct his hearers in the precepts of a Christian life. 


Dr. Fosdick’s New Job 


On Sept. 26 Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, fourteen years pastor 
of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New York City, preached 
his last sermon in that capacity and paved the way for the 
coming of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick to the active leadership 
of the “‘Rockefeller Church.”’ 

Anticipating a “‘Fosdick crowd,” the church officials have 
installed microphones and loud speakers so that any overflow 
attendance may sit in the men’s assembly room in the basement 
and hear all the minister says from the pulpit upstairs. Thus 
they hope to house about 15,000 persons, half in each of the two 
halls. 


Pe TEC nT sey sett nen he he OE 7 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The Repression of Crime 
By Harry Elmer Barnes. George H. 

Doran Company. $2.50. 

To some people it may seem that Mr. 
Barnes’s books manage to occupy con- 
siderable space in the book review section 
of the Leader, but what can I do when the 
gentleman insists on being so amazingly 
prolific? “The Repression of Crime” 
is only one of three books which he has 
published this year, to say nothing of 
“The History and Prospects of the Social 
Sciences,” which he edited. 

Anybody who picks up “The Repres- 
sion of Crime” with the idea, encouraged 
by the publishers’ advertisements, that 
it is a snappy discussion of the crime 
wave, is likely to be disappointed. Most 
of the book is taken up with the history 
of prison methods in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, a subject with which Mr. 
Barnes is familiar as historian to the com- 
missions which have been investigating 
penal conditions in those states. This 
historical section is distinctly interest- 
ing, but it is by no means lively reading. 
In general it portrays the efforts of the 
Quaker humanitarians to alter the bru- 
tality which characterized the treatment 
of prisoners in this country both before 
and after the Revolution. Barnes calls 
attention to the fact that the religious 
standards of the Friends led them to re- 
strict the use of the death penalty, but he 
points out that their emphasis on solitary 
confinement, which they regarded as 
necessary for meditation and remorse, 
was responsible for a host of ills. Through- 
out the historical section he dwells on the 
failure of the incredibly severe punish- 
ments of the colonial period to deter 
criminals, declaring that this is an im- 
portant lesson to be learned from the 
criminology of the past. 

In the introductory and concluding 
chapters Professor Barnes supplements 
his accounts of the methods of the past 
by a discussion of the methods of the 
present. In general he attacks three 
phases of the current treatment of crime: 
the jury system, the placing of emphasis 
on the crime rather than the criminal, 
and the conditions existing in most pris- 
ons. 

In his attack on the jury system Mr. 
Barnes points out that, thanks to the 
habit of exempting from jury service the 
more able elements in the population, 
and thanks to the practically unlimited 
right of challenge, juries usually are 
made up of illiterate incompetents. These 
unhappy individuals are forced to listen 
to a mass of material which they can not 
possibly grasp, the while the lawyers on 
both sides do their best to confuse the 
issue. Moreover, the case is usually 
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Conducted by Granville Hicks 


one which could only be decided by Bietly 
trained experts. 

For this jury system Mr. Barnes 2 
substitute committees of expert psychia- 
trists, whose procedure would be closely 
limited by law. These experts would 
seek to determine the nature of the 
criminal instead of trying to discover 
whether or not he was guilty of a par- 
ticular crime. If he were found to be in- 
curable he would be permanently segre- 
gated. If his offense were due to some 
minor quirk in his character or to an un- 
fortunate environment, he would be given 
the necessary treatment. This treatment 
might take place under the surveillance of 
a probation officer, or it might go on in 
some institution where he could be trained 
for citizenship. In any case the aim would 
be reformation. 

Our present system fails primarily be- 
cause it is not based on sound psychologi- 
cal insight and because it is not guided by 
the desire for the protection of society. 
Too oiten vicious types are tentatively 
restrained in prisons which only foster 
their viciousness before casting them back 
into society. Moreover, except in the 
more enlightened penal institutions, no 
opportunity is given the curable criminal 
to overcome his defects. Instead the 
prisons encourage the very tendencies 
which make for crime. In many of them 
conditions exist that are horrible beyond 
description, and even the more clean are 
commonly dominated by officials who 
have neither any interest in reform nor 
any conception of how it is to be accom- 
plished, 

It is by utilizing the results of science, 
then, that Barnes believes crime can be 
checked. The reformation of the curable 
and the segregation of the rest can be 
largely achieved by the application of the 
findings of psychology. This knowledge, 
moreover, can be used for purposes of 
prevention quite as well as after the 
commission of an overt act. Such an 
enlightened program will be _ possible, 
however, only when people come to 
realize that the true objective of all meth- 
ods of treating crime is the protection of 
society and not revenge or determent. 
As a frank determinist Mr. Barnes be- 
lieves that the idea that a man wills in 
some mystical, metaphysical way to do 
wrong stands in the way of every intelli- 
gent approach to the problem of crime. 
Only by looking on crime as a phenomenon 
substantially analogous to the phenomenon 
of sickness, he holds, can we understand 
its prevention and cure. . This determin- 
ism may be distasteful to many, and yet 
in practical affairs we all recognize the 
extent to which an individual’s actions 
are determined by his heredity and en- 
vironment. Mr. Barnes simply asks us to 
carry this principle a little farther, and 


the efficacy of the measures he recommends 
does not depend on the acceptance of 
the philosophical-psy ge theories 
he propounds. 
* * 
East Wind 
By Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.25. 

After Amy Lowell’s death the publishers 
issued “‘What’s o’Clock,’ a volume of 
lyric poetry. Now comes “East Wind,” 
a collection of narrative poems. And 
there is to be a third posthumous volume, 
the nature of which the publishers do not 
reveal. This is unanticipated good for- 
tune for admirers of Miss Lowell’s work. 

In the thirteen poems in “East Wind’ 
Miss Lowell has told stories of her beloved 
New England, stories that are bizarre 
and weird. Most of them she has put into 
the mouths of New Englanders, catching 
the tricks of speech and the vagaries of 
pronunciation, catching also the com- 
bination of skepticism and superstition. 
Some of the poems are tense and bitter, 
others grotesquely humorous, others Freud- 
ian in their interpretation of character. 
All are tales that might be told around 
some country fireside, told in elaborate 
detail, marveled over, shuddered at, and 
half believed. 

Always Miss Lowell tell the story with 
skill, adroitly preparing the way for her 
climax. Always she idealizes the speech 
of her country folk until the inherent 
beauty stands forth, although always she 
is faithful to the simple phrases of the 
people she portrays. Always her medium, 
whether it be blank verse or swinging, 
free verse rhythms, is adapted to her sub- 
ject. Adequate quotation is impossible, 
but one passage may illustrate some of 
the qualities of these poems: 


I'd hire out with th’ farmers for Saturday 
afternoons, 

An’ I never was so happy as when I was 
hoein’ beans, 

Or pitchin’ hay, 

Or beatin’ a tin pan when a beehive 
swarmed. 

I can see th’ critters now, 

Black, an’ gold, an’ buzzin’, 

They was like sparks from a pin-wheel, 

All seatterin’ up in the sunlight, 

An’ th’ great trees bendin’ over ’em like 
butterfly nets. 


In this passage we see Miss Lowell achiev- 
ing a rich and satisfying beauty while 
remaining faithful to the character of the 
speaker. The same rare achievement 
graces all these poems and almost all of 
each. No contemporary poet has written 
narrative poems comparable to those in 
“East Wind.” Definitely, it seems to me, 
the volume emphasizes the greatness of 
Miss Lowell’s work. 
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Naturalism and Religion 


By Robert Shafer. Yale 

Press. $4.00. 

At first glance this book seems to give 
aid and comfort to the large numbers of 
people who want to accept both science 
and religion. In reality, however, it 
does nothing of the sort. 

Dr. Shafer has studied a group of Vic- 
torians, Coleridge, Newman, Arnold, Hux- 
ley, Butler, and Hardy, all of whom were 
deeply affected by the great advance of 
the scientific movement in the last cen- 
tury. All of these men leaned toward 
naturalism, the doctrine that man is part 
of nature and that nature is revealed to 
us only through science. It is his con- 
tention that Huxley was illogical, that 
Butler and Hardy were logical in view of 
their premises and therefore fell into a 
cynical pessimism, and that Coleridge and 
Newman transcended naturalism. 

As literary studies these sketches are 
rather keen, but on the metaphysical side, 
where one would expect them to be strong- 
est, they reveal a peculiar outlook on life. 

Dr. Shafer holds, it would appear, 
that naturalism follows from science. 
Some passages indicate a different con- 
clusion, but I think this interpretation is, 
on the whole, correct. Where science fails, 
according to Shafer, is in considering that 
human nature is entirely part of nature. 
Shafer is dualistic: man has an animal 
element, but he also possesses a divine 
quality which is beyond the ken of science. 

Science can not penetrate that divine 


University 


element, and therefore we must depend on 
Christianity, which, if I understand Shafer 
correctly, is based on supernatural reve- 
lation. Protestantism, Shafer asserts, is 
dead. We must return to Catholicism, 
though a Catholicism purged of super- 
stition. 

Contrast this analysis with that offered 
by men such as Thompson and Millikan. 
Such men would not separate man from 
nature; they argue that man is part of 
the whole world process, and they con- 
clude from that contention that nature 
itself must be divine. Thus they avoid 
the medieval dualism, which contrasts 
the divine in man with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. In other reviews I have 
commented on what seem to be dif- 
ficulties in their point of view, but I must 
say that I find their conclusions much 
more convincing than Shafer’s. 

* * 


Handbook of American Prisons 


Prepared by the National Society of 
Penal Information. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

This book offers authentic information 
concerning both federal and state prisons 
in this country. The editors give definite 
quantitative data concerning the various 
institutions, and also offer comments and 
criticisms. The book is not likely to in- 
spire any citizen to go out campaigning 
for better prisons, but it does offer an 
arsenal of facts for the use of men and 
women who are already convinced of the 
need for reform. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAINE STATE CONVENTION 


Rev. Eleanor Forbes of West Paris, 
opened the W. U. M. S. Convention in 
Pittsfield, Maine, with a devotional ser- 
vice, and Mrs. Ruth Pullman of Dexter 
led the singing. 

Mrs. Hunnewell of Pittsfield graciously 
welcomed the delegates. 

A large delegation greeted Mrs. Ashley 
Smith, the vice-president, who presided, 
in the illness of the president. A tele- 
gram of sympathy was sent to Miss 
Varney expressing hope for her immediate 
recovery. The secretary’s report showed 
obligations met and noted some encour- 
aging signs of progress in the last year. 
More Circles have met in full the requests 
for the North Carolina and Japan quotas. 
More Circles have made a systematic 
study of the Mission text-books. More 
Circles have shown a greater desire to take 
Mission Study seriously. More Circles 
have used the missionary boxes and larger 
sums of money have been raised. The 
treasurer’s report showed all obligations 
to the national paid and a small balance 
on hand. 

Our honorary president was called to 


the platform and gave a ringing challenge 
to us all to make our better best this year. 

Our national president, Mrs. James 
Vallentyne of Portland, urged us to have 
a happy outlook on the world, be proud 
of our opportunities and privileges, face 
our obligations with joy, and work with a 
good zest. She urged that we stress this 
year the Southern Building Fund. She 
told us of the splendid work at the Manse 
at Inman’s Chapel, the wonderful Con- 
vention in North Carolina, the possi- 
bilities in every field, the splendid pioneer 
work of Rev. and Mrs. L. P. Jones, of the 
opportunity at Greensboro and the fine 
devotion of the people and ministers in 
all the Southern field. She assured us that 
every effort put in there was well worth it 
and we must make it possible for them to 
do more. 

Our loved Miss Hathaway told us more 
of the story of Japan. Each time she gives 
us a new glimpse. I think if she were to 
spend as many years as our traveling mis- 
sionary as she spent in Japan she would 
still be giving us new impressions, for she 
is so thoroughly in touch with the work 
and workers that she seldom repeats her- 


self. She begged us on the anniversary of 
Miss Osborn’s death to think of her and 
her dreams as well as the results which 
have been accomplished ‘“‘lest we forget’’ 
the hopes which Miss Osborn did not see 
realized. 

Officers elected: Honorary President, 
Mrs. H. B. Smith, Mechanic Falls; presi- 
dent, Miss Helen Varney, Brunswick; 
vice-president, Mrs. Ashley Smith, Bangor; 
secretary, Mrs. W. E. Shedd, Portland; 
treasurer, Miss Georgie Bradley, Portland; 
elective members, Mrs. Nellie Hunnewell, 
Pittsfield, Mrs. Sidney Willis, Biddeford, 
Mrs. Ethel Manning, Augusta. District 
superintendents: Augusta, Mrs. Willis 
Swift, Augusta; Bangor, Mrs. Dora Head, 
Bangor; Lewiston, Mrs. W. E. Hyde, 
Auburn; Portland, Miss Florence French, 
Woodfords; Oxford, Mrs. A. E. Swain, 
Rumford; Piscataquis, Miss Averill, Dover- 
Foxcroft. 

A conference on Mission Study was held 
from 5 to 6 p. m. under supervision of the 
state chairman, Mrs. Stanley Manning, 
and the national chairman of Mission 
Study. Books were on sale, while posters 
on exhibit and the helps brought from 
Northfield helped many to make plans 
for programs for local Circles. 

At the supper hour Mrs. Winslow of 
Westbrook, state chairman of the C. B.G., 
introduced Mrs. Pullman as the new 
national leader of Guilds, and called the 
roll of Guilds in the state. Bangor, Guil- 
ford, Augusta, Gardiner, Portland, Rock- 
land and Westbrook, responded. Pros- 
pects look good for two more Guilds at 
least—both growing out of Camp Cheery 
at Ferry Beach last July. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT CIRCLES GET TO- 
GETHER 


A get-together meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board and officers of the Mission 
Circles of Connecticut was held in New 
Haven on Sept. 16. At 11 o’clock Mrs. 
Madelyn Wood, state president, conducted 
devotional services. Mrs. Louise Marble 
spoke on Methods for increasing member- 
ship and interest in meetings; Mrs. Janet 
Blackford on ‘Doll Messengers of Friend- 
ship.” Letters were read at this time 
from Miss Hathaway and Miss Ruth 
Downing, our new associate worker in 
Sunburst. Mrs. Susan S. Bishop fol- 
lowed with “What Our National Board 
Expects of Us.” Mrs. Wood spoke on 
“Our Budget and Thank Offering.” 

Recess was declared and a fine luncheon 
served by the members of the New Haven 
Circle. 

Miss Winnifred Thompson gave many 
fine suggestions on ‘‘Teaching Missions 
to the Young People and Children,” Miss 
Agnes Thompson on “Literature, Posters 
and Helps for the Study Books,” showing 
many beautiful posters. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended 
to the New Haven Circle for their kind 
hospitality. 
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Sunday. School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
October 10-16. 
" ville, Vt. 
Miss Slaughter: 
October 10-16. Headquarters; New 
Hampshire (co-operating with interde- 
nominational workers). 
Dr. Huntley: 
October 10-16. Pawtucket, R. I.; 
Attleboro, Mass.; Headquarters. 


* * 


Headquarters; Morris- 


FORWARD AT FITCHBURG 


Rally Day was held at the First Uni- 
versalist church school in Fitchburg, 
Sept. 26. 

This is our third season of the 9.30 
church school, as the result of which, 
after our promotion, we are forming a 
young people’s class. 

At our 9.30 school we had three of our 
Northfield delegates tell of their impres- 
sions of Northfield and Camp Murray, 
which were very interesting and showed 
that they received something worth while 
from the conference. 

Our church school orchestra gave a 
selection revealing the results of weekly 
practise. 

One of our own young men who has 
been connected with the Student Chris- 
tian Mission here, gave a short talk on his 
experience in Waterbury, Conn., two 
weeks ago with the Student Christian Mis- 
sion. This young man has consecrated 
himself to the ministry of our church. 

Fifty members of the church school 
received regular attendance awards, one 
pupil receiving her thirteenth bar! 

Out of a class of eleven girls, six re- 
ceived perfect attendance pins. This 
was a class of last year juniors! 

We have had an average attendance of 
92 per cent during the year. Our records 
show an increase of 23 members during 
the year. 

Our teachers and officers are faithful 
and regular in their attendance, thus 
giving a proper support for such a healthy 


school. 
* * 


WHAT WE NEED TO KNOW TO 
TEACH THE JAPAN LESSONS 


The efficient Sunday school worker 
has his well-filled file on the Japan Mis- 
sion, containing material clipped from the 
Leader, the Missionary Bulletin, and 
Onward, pictures cut from magazines and 
Sunday papers, stories gathered from 
many sources. He can get ready for these 
lessons very easily. 


But there is that other worker, who 


always means to do these things, but never 
seems to have time, and who now dis- 
covers that the hour is at hand and the 
material is not. Because we love this one, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PROG- 
RESS 
Monthly Bulletin of the General 
Sunday School Association 


Issued for Free Distribution to the 
Officers and Teachers of Every 
Universalist Sunday School. 

This publication, 
but a few minutes for reading, 
keeps our workers informed of what 
is going on and of what part they 
may have in the service. It 
touches helpfully a dozen impor- 
tant subjects every month. 
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places; Miss Earle’s answers to 
questions about the international 
offering; the announcement of the 
Christmas program; a hint about 
Christmas gifts; a final statement 
about the Friendship dolls; an ac- 
count of a successful workers’ con- 
ference and a list of the officers of 
the Association with their addresses. 
Called a Monthly Dose of Sunday 
School Tonic 

Any school may have enough 
copies to supply all its officers and 
teachers if it will furnish the name 
and address of some reliable per- 
son who will distribute the bulletins 
each month. 
Sunday School Progress goes to most 

schools. Does it go to yours? 
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too, and wish to help him, here are some 
of the facts he needs: 

The Universalist Church has work in 
four cities of Japan, Tokyo, Shizuoka, 
Nagoya and Osaka. 

In Tokyo, there are three preaching 
stations, at the Barracks in the lidamachi 
district, at the new church in Akasaka, 
and at the Dojin House. There are four 
Sunday schools, one at each of the preach- 
ing stations and one at the Missionary 
House. There are three kindergartens, one 
each at the Barracks, at the Dojin House 
and at the new church. Our missionaries 
in Tokyo are Rey. H. M. Cary and family, 
Mrs. Alice Rowe, Miss Bernice Kent and 
Miss Georgene Bowen at the Blackmer 
Home. There are also three Japanese 


workers, Mr. Tsuga at the new church, 
Mr. Ito at the Dojin House, and Mrs. 
Matsu Yoshioka, social worker at the 
Dojin House. In addition, several Japan- 
ese girls teach in the kindergartens and 
Sunday schools. 

In Shizuoka, we have a church, a 
school building, and a missionary house; 
church services, a Sunday school, a kinder- 
garten, a night school, a reading-room, and 
often some social service classes. Rev. 
and Mrs. Clifford Stetson are our mis- 
sionaries, and Mr. Terazawa is the Japan- 
ese pastor. 

At Nagoya, the work is largely social 
and the worker is Mr. Nagano. 

At Osaka, we have two Sunday schools, 
and the workers are Mr. Mizumaikai 
and Mr. Cho. 

Our Sunday schools pay the salaries of 
Miss Kent and Mr. Terazawa, the run- 
ning expenses of the Sunday schools at 
Shizuoka and the new Tokyo church. 
The balance above these special objects 
is given to the General Convention for the 
work in Japan, making our schools part- 
ners in the whole enterprise. 

A.G.E. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
Our Christmas service, already in the 
press, is entitled “In Bethlehem of Ju- 
dea.” It is written by a new friend of our 
church schools, Mrs. Mabel K. Gay, of 
Springfield, Mass. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mr. Homer Ginns, a recent graduate of 
the Boston University School of Religious 
Education, is the successor of Miss Ruth 
Owens as director of religious education 
at the Congress Square church, Portland, 
Me. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., has one of our 
newest schools, also one of our happiest. 
The year is begun with a full staff, with 
ten new children and several additional 
adults and with prospects of excellent 
work along up-to-date lines. 


Among the schools desiring to be 
counted in on the Philadelphia offering 
are Providence, R. I. (First), which now 
pledges ten dollars, and Dolgeville, N. Y., 
which pledges fifteen. 


The Junior Church at Detroit reopens 
with bright prospects. A new course of 
graded study was introduced on October 
first, with three new classes. 


At Lynn, Mass., the superintendent 
has sent a letter to each of the seventy- 
one members of his staff asking definitely 
for co-operation along clearly specified 
lines. The points touched are Rally Sun- 
day, Follow-up System, Promptness, At- 
tendance Cards, Collection, Visitors, 
Monthly Meetings and Loan Library. 
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Among. Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Samuel T. Cushing has been elected 
secretary of the Massachusetts Fellow- 
ship Committee. His address is 9 Cliff 
St., Arlington Heights, and his telephone 
number is Arlington 1120. 


Miss Eleanor Bisbee, daughter of Dr. 
Frederick A. Bisbee, escaped the Miami 
disaster, as she is at present living in 
Ohio, at 250 Senator Place, Clifton, Cin- 
cinnati. The house she recently occupied 
at Cocoanut Grove is intact, although the 
house next door had its roof blown off 
and was pretty thoroughly demolished. 


Miss Mary A. Tyler, of 1319 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D. C., former- 
ly of Warren, Mass., was at Headquarters 
Sept. 27. 


Miss Nina Leavitt, daughter of Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt of Worcester, Mass., 
who underwent such serious operations at 
Rochester, Minn., has returned from a 
long rest at the seashore, greatly improved 
in health, and while her wounds have not 
as yet healed, she is so much better that 
she is planning to take an art course the 
coming winter. 


Mr. Frank L. Bryant, of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, called at Headquarters 
Sept. 29. 


Mrs. W. H. McGlauflin of Scranton, 
Pa., wrote from the Clifton Springs, 
New York, Sanitarium Sept. 26, as follows: 
“On Wednesday of the past week Dr. 
McGlauflin underwent an operation on 
his throat which involved the removal of 
an abscess at the base of the tongue, and 
the tonsils, which were badly infected. 
His condition is satisfactory and we an- 
ticipate a renewal of health and vigor 
with his recovery.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. Childs of New 
York have returned from a summer in 
Europe. Mrs. Childs broke her ankle on 
board ship the second day out from New 
York, but made the trip, much of the time 
in a wheel chair. 


Rev. Ulysses 8. Milburn of Everett is 
preaching a series of seven sermons on 
“The Beatitudes of Jesus.” The sub- 
jects are: “The Poor in Spirit.” “The 
Ministry of Sorrow.” ‘The Power of 
Meekness.”” ‘“‘A Hungering Soul.’”’ “The 
Reward of Mercy.’”’ ‘The Pure Heart. 2 
“Peace and Its Makers.” 


Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., of Brockton, 
will preach on the second and fourth Sun- 
days of each month in Chatham and 
Yarmouthport, Mass., for several months. 


Rev. Henry B. Taylor, D. D., who has 
just left St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Meriden, to go to Fort Plain, N. Y., has 
been made the subject of leading editorials 


and Interests 


both in the Meriden Morning Record and 
the Meriden Daily Journal, commenting 
upon his breadth of tolerance and com- 
munity service. 


Rev. Rodney F. Johonnot, D. D., re- 
cently of Bellows Falls, Vermont, is now 
living in Leicester, Mass., where be is 
very happily serving as minister of the 
Unitarian church. 


During October the Massachusetts Su- 
perintendent is sending students from 
Crane to supply the pulpit of Rev. Luther 
W. Attwood at Abington: Oct. 3, Douglas 
H. Robbins; Oct. 10, Donald G. Lothrop; 
Oct. 17, Lawrence W. Abbott; Oci. 24, 
Howard D. Spoerl; Oct. 31, Gilbert Potter. 
Mr. Attwood is taking a bit of vacation 
from preaching, while he continues the 
other regular work of his _ pastorate. 


Massachusetts 


South Acton.—Rev. A. J. Torsleff, 
pastor. The annual meeting was held 
Saturday evening, Sept. 25. Reports 
were read and the treasury showed a 
balance on hand. The pastor reported 
attending many conferences, fraternal 
organization meetings, visiting schools, 
and as having made 499 calls, including 
both professional and social. During his 
vacation in August he was a guest in Or- 
land, Maine. The church school has re- 
cently been reorganized and held its Rally 
Day Sunday, Oct. 3, with installation 
services and promotion exercises. During 
the summer the Ladies’ Social Circle has 
thoroughly renovated and redecorated the 
vestry, including the parlor and all rooms 
on the lower floor. Meanwhile the men 
have built a new fence in the rear of the 
church property, beautified the grounds 
and are now reconstructing the walks. 
The Ladies’ Social Circle are now making 
preparations for a Rainbow Fair Nov. 11, 
The Mission Circle has held one meeting 
since Sept. 1. This organization has re- 
cently resukscribed for the Leader to be 
placed in our town library, known as the 
“Wild Memorial Library.” 

Springfield, Second.—Rev. Elmer D. 
Coleord, pastor. The Second Church 
took great pleasure in remembering its 
founder and former pastor, the Rey. 
Charles Conklin, D. D., on the occasion 
of his fiftieth anniversary of entering the 
Universalist ministry, by presenting him 
with a beautifully engrossed and colored 
scroll bearing the following inscription: 
“The Second Universalist Church Society 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, congratu- 
lates its former pastor and long time 
friend, the Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
upon the solemn and happy occasion of 
the celebration of his fiftieth anniversary in 
the Christian ministry, and extends to 
him, out of the depths of the hearts of 


its communicants, best and_ sincerest 
wishes for the years to come. What the 
heart unites time can never divide.” 
This was signed by Herbert A. Holland, 
president, and Elmer D. Colcord, pastor. 

Franklin—Rev. Reignold K. Marvin, 
D. D., pastor. Services were re.umed 
Sept. 12. A large number were in attend- 
ance, including an overflowing delegation 
of young men and women from Dean 
Academy. The pastor preached on 
“Youth and the Spirit of Wonder.”’ Dur- 
ing the summer the church and Dean 
parsonage were renovated inside and out, 
making them practically new in appear- 
ance. 

Somerville, First.—-Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., minister. This church 
resumed its services on Sept. 12, with the 
largest congregation of any opening Sun- 
day during the present pastorate. Great 
satisfaction was expressed by those who 
viewed the new parish house. On this 
Sunday the Windsor Male Quartette was 
heard for the first time, and flowers from 
the gardens of the church people added 
to the beauty of the chancel. Three new 
pupils were enrolled in the Sunday school. 
Rally Sunday, Sept. 26, at the morning 
service a beautiful memorial window, 
given by J. Frank Wellington in memory 
of his wife, Charlotte A. Wellington, was 
unveiled. Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
made the dedicatory prayer, and inspir- 
ing and impressive remarks were made by 
Dr. Leighton as the beautiful window, 
portraying Jesus in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, came slowly into view as the veil 
was lowered by little Shirley Davis and 
Junior Nelson. Dr. John Smith Lowe 
gave the address. At the close of the 
church service the congregation assembled 
in the parish house for the dedication of 
the parish house and church school home. 
These exercises were conducted by the 
superintendent, George O. Nelson. Re- 
marks in a reminiscent vein were made by 
Edgar W. Houghton, treasurer of the 
church, and words of congratulation and 
praise were spoken by Dr. Huntley and 
Dr. Lowe. The words of decication, 
composed for the occasion by Dr. Leighton, 
were especially beautiful and impressive. 
On Oct. 4, a Get-together of the whole 
church family was held in the new parish 
house with entertainment and _ refresh- 
ments. Oct. 5 the opening all-day meet- 
ing of the Women’s Union was held, with 
Vacation Experiences” ‘‘as the topic for 
the roll call, and luncheon served at noon. 
The Y. P. C. U. held its first meeting on 
Sunday, Oct. 3. 


Michigan 
Liberty.—Preaching services for the 
summer are over and our pastor, Mr. Orin 
Stone, who has been with us for four 
months, has resumed his studies at St. 
Lawrence. We are congratulating our- 
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selves on a very pleasant and profitable~ 


summer, being especially pleased with the 
work that has been done with the young 
people. Our Y. P. C. U. service has been 
one of the important meetings of the 
church, and has not only continued to 
enlist a growing number of young folks 
but has attracted and maintained the 
interest of the older ones as well. Our 
average attendance has been over thirty. 
This being practically new work for the 
young people, constant attention was 
given to each leader to train him to work 
alone when the pastor had gone. A two 
act comedy, “My Cousin Timmy,” was 
presented by them and an ice cream social 
held which resulted in over $30 for the 
treasury. Our last business meeting was 


a fireside meeting held in: the woods, after 


a corn and weenie roast, with the rest of 
the church as guests. A teacher training 
class has met each week to discuss. Sun- 
day school problems and to study the 


lesson for the next Sunday, which has’ 


been a great help in making the Sunday 
school more efficient. A Sunday school 
picnic was held with over eighty in at- 
tendance. The Sunday school is now 
working on the Doll Messengers of Frien:- 
ship project. Our preaching service has 
been combined with the Sunday school, 
by having the sermon immediately after 
the study of the Sunday school with no 
intermission, and no repetition of prayer, 
scripture or responsive reading. This 
brought results in having nearly every 
child and young person who had come to 
Sunday school remain for the sermon. 
Mr. Stone organized and led a troop of 
Boy Scouts, which resulted in having 
nearly every one of the troop present at 
church services. The troop is_under the 
supervision of the church, and the troop 
committee of Universalist men will hold 
meetings to keep the troop together until 
Mr. Stone or another minister comes to 
us next summer. Miss Edna Bruner, of 
Olinda, Canada, a student at St. Lawrence 
Divinity School, was the guest of the 
parish Sept. 5. She told an object story 
ii the Sunday school, preached the ser- 
mon at the morning service, and led the 
Y.P.C.Uz. in the evening. We hope and 
expect that Mr. Stone will return to us 
another summer. During the winter he 
will be in communication with the church, 
directing its activities. 


New York 


Nunda.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. At the annual parish meeting held 
recently, our treasurer announced that 
we were within $5 of paying off the debt 
on the basement fund. This was taken 
care of by the Ladies’ Circle. This came 
as a surprise to all. On the evening of 
Sept. 24 the Circle and their friends were 
entertained at the Wright cottage at Sil- 
ver Lake. At that time the mortgage 
was burned, Mrs. Molly Bentley, treasurer 
of the Circle, being the one to light the 
bonfire. Kally Day, Sept. 26, was ob- 


served by the first appearance of our boys’ 
orchestra. They played for the opening 
of the school service. Our pastor was 
the speaker at a Rally Day service in a 
Baptist church in a neighboring village. 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.—Rev. W. J. Taylor, D. D., 
pastor. All departments opened with en- 
thusiasm this fall, and Rally Day was one 
of the most successful in the history of 
the church. The pastor recently returned 
from an extended trip to the Orient and 
has been requested by the trustees to give 
a series of lectures on Egypt and the Holy 
Land on Sunday afternoons before the 
community vespers. The new superin- 
tendent of our Sunday school is Harold 
B. Frame, secretary of the local Y. M.C..A. 
He is a man of unusual executive ability 
and the school already is responding to his 
larger plans: The pastor gave a special 
sermon on Rally Sunday on ‘Spiritual 
Ambition,” and at the close of the service 
christened five children. He brought home 
a quantity of water from the Jordan River 
which he has presented to the various 
clergymen of the city, and it seems more 
than appreciated. 


* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 728. Wausau, 
Wis., 5. New Haven, Conn., 1. Total, 


734, 


* * 


THE PROVINCETOWN CHURCH 
(Continued from page 2) 

to our own advantage, but has wider scope 
and influence, since it benefits this town, 
which more and more is coming to have 
great possibilities as a summer resort 
on account of its historic and artistic 
prominence. But we of the church, es- 
pecially, have learned our lesson—not to 
remove the ancient landmarks, nor any 
part or parcel of them. A sacred trust 
we have to perform—to keep inviolate 
what time and association have hallowed. 

Simeon C. Smith. 


* * 


479 MILES ON A BICYCLE 


This past summer Rev. Harry Adams 
Hersey of Canton, N. Y., took his usual ex- 
tensive bicycle trip, covering 479 miles “‘in 
and out of Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
and Connecticut.” “There was but one 
‘long’ ride,” writes Mr. Hersey, “one 
full day’s journey, seventy-five miles, 
from Townsend, five miles south of New 
Hampshire, to Stafford, five miles south of 
Massachusetts, a diagonal route south- 
westerly across Massachusetts through 
the Ware river valley and over the many 
hills of Templeton and Barre. The region 
is beautiful to the eye and is a grand place 
to take one’s bicycle for a walk. Some 
hzlf-day trips were from thirty-five to 
forty-five miles over modern and improved 
roads.” 

Mr. Hersey revisited his birthplace and 
spent a few days in Stafford, Conn., which 


was his first parish, twenty years ago. 
“Provincialism,”’ he found, ‘‘has vanished. 
After chores the young men can go farther 
for an evening’s entertainment than their 
parents would have traveled in a day 
with the old mare. Village corners where 
six vehicles in sight simultaneously occa- 
sioned surprise, now have the traffic cop 
and the continuously flashing signal. 

“Tt is borne in upon me with increasing 
force that we must be a ‘federated’ people, 
with uniform laws, in all states. Northern 
New Yorkers and Southern Californians 
use each others’ roads, endanger each 
others’ lives and invade each others’ 
communities. For political and civil 
reasons state lines remain, and all neces- 
sary state rights will remain, but a fluent 
population must be permitted to flow 
freely. It can not be required or expected 


to acquire encyclopedic knowledge of a 


thousand and one variations in forty-eight 
states. 

“Tn the final account we see that ‘rubber 
and gas’ are making us truly one people, 
and that every mile of improved road is 
a footpath to a new and better social 
order.”’ 


Notices 
AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


A small furnished apartment, with bath, may be 
rented during the rest of September and October. 
An opportunity to enjoy the beautiful autumn days 
and foliage at North Oxford, Mass. Apply at the 
Birthplace for terms and dates, or telephone Oxfor@ 
172 ring 3. 

* * 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
1926: 

November 7, All Souls Sunday. 

November 14, Young People’s Day. 

November 21, Thanksgiving Sunday. 

November 28, Japan Sunday. 

December 5, Golden Rule Sunday. 

December 19, Christmas Sunday. 

1927: 

January 30, Laymen’s Sunday. 

March 6, First Sunday in Lent. 

April 17, Easter Sunday. 

April 24, Women’s Day. 

May 8, Mothers’ Day. 

May 29, Memorial Sunday. 

June 12, Children’s Day. 

eon 


PUBLIC MEETING—W. U.M.S. 


A Public Meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society will be held at Roxbury, First 
Universalist Church, Buena Vista St., Friday, Oct. 
22, 1926. 

Morning session, 10.30, Mrs. Thomas Pollitt, dis- 
trict vice-president, presiding. 

Congregational singing. Scripture and prayer, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Greetings from the Mission 
Circle, Mrs. Lily B. Porter, president. Response 
and introduction of “Our Guests,” Mrs. Edwin 
Sampson, state president. ‘Round Table Talks,” by 
the officers and department chairmen of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

An informal reception will be held to “Our Guests” 
before luncheon. 

The Roxbury ladies will serve luncheon at 50 
cents per plate. It will be necessary to have tickets 
reserved not later than Wednesday, Oct. 20. Write 
to Mrs.-Frederick O. Downes, 24 Victoria St., Rox- 
bury, or telephone, Columbia 5201. 

Afternoon session, 1.30. 

Organ recital, M. Franz Reissman. Prayer, 
Rev. Stanley Spear, pastor. Roll call and offering- 
Vocal solo, Mrs. Rosamond Scott. “Purdah Flow- 


ers’? (an India demonstration). Cast of characters: 
Mohammedan Mother, Mrs. Chester Strong, Cam- 
bridge; Two Daughters, Miss Alice Enbom, Attle- 
boro, Miss Muriel Follansbee, Chelsea; Moham- 
medan Father, Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D., Brook- 
line; Missionary Woman, Mrs. Edwin Powers, Som- 
erville. Organ solo, “Pomp and Circumstance,” 
M. Franz Reissman. Address, Mrs. James Vallen- 
tyne, Portland, Maine, president of the W. N. M. A. 
Hymn. Benediction. 

To reach the church take any Warren Ave. car 
marked Peabody or Talbot, leaving car at Buena 
Vista Street. 

ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 49th annual meeting of the Ontario Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church at Blenheim, Ontario, on Sunday, Oct. 10, 
and Monday, Oct. 11, for the purpose of transacting 
any business that might come before the Conven- 
tion. Special services on Sunday evening will be 
conducted by Rev. F. D. Adams, D. D., of Detroit, 
and the sermon on Monday night will be by Rev. 
Augustus Reccord, First Unitarian Church, Detroit. 

Members and delegates especially urged to at- 
tend. All friends of the church will be welcomed. 

Esther Thompson, Secretary. 
x * 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Fellowship of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in the Fort Hayes 
Hotel, Columbia, Ohio, at 2.30 p. m. Friday, Oct. 
15, 1926, for the examination of Robert Cummins 
*fas to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
* * 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
{n 58th annual session in the new Universalist church 
in Hutchinson, Kansas, on Nov. 9 at 1 o’clock, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers and 
the transaction of such business as may come legal- 
ly before the Convention. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
x * 
KING’S CHAPEL DAILY SERVICES 


The week-day noon services in King’s Chapel, 
which for three yeais past have brought so much of 
help and enjoyment to thousands of people in the 
vicinity of Boston, are to reopen on Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
There will be the usual preaching services from 
Tuesday to Friday each week, and, with the excep- 
tion of the opening week, an organ recital each 
Monday, conducted by the organist, Mr. Ray- 
mond C. Robinson. The speakers for October will 
be: Oct. 5-8, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass.; Oct. 12-15, Dr. Sherwood Eddy, 
international religious leader and author of many 
books on conditions in Europe and Asia; October 19- 
22, Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, D. D., Trinity Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Springfield, Mass.; October 
26-29, Rev. Richard H. Clapp, D. D., the United 
Church, New Haven, Conn. 

* 


FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


Many snap-shots of various people and events 
were taken at Ferry Beach during the past season. 
The officers of the Association desire to include some 
of these up-to-date pictures in the illustrated lecture 
on Ferry Beach and its activities. 

Any who have snapshots which will make good 
slides are requested to send prints of them to the 
Treasurer, Rey. Roger F. Etz, 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass., that this revision may be made at 
once. 

ei hn 


MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Merrimae Valley Conference will meet in 
the First Universalist Church, Nashua, N. H., 
Wednesday, Oct. 20, 1926. 

10.30 a.m. Devotional service, Rev. Isaac Smith, 
Lowell, Mass. 10.45. Sermon, Rey. George Thor- 
born, Amesbury, Mass. 

12. Dinner, 35 cents per plate. 

1.15. Business, reports and election of officers. 
1.45. Address, Kate D. Lee, A. B., secretary of the 
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Bethesda Society, Boston, Mass. 2.30. Address, 
Rev. Laurence Barber, Pilgrim Church, Nashua. 
“The Indians of the Merrimac Valley.” 3.15. 
Final business and adjournment. 

Recreation. Visits to places of interest. 

6.30. Annual Harvest Supper by the Howard 
Circle of the Nashua Church, to which all are in- 
vited to remaia. 

Hourly motor coach service from Lowell to Nashua. 

Helen D. Haseltine, Secretary. 
* 
GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist General Convention will be held 
in New York City, Oct. 18 and 19, 1926. 

All matters to be presented at this meeting should 
be in the office of the secretary not later than Oct. 13. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 

176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 


Charles E. Callaghan 


Judge Charles E. Callaghan died Aug. 13, as the 
result of a heart attack. A resident of Rochester, 
Minn., for half a century, he was esteemed by all 
who knew him. Born in Livingstone County, New 
York, May 20, 1863, he came with his parents to 
Rochester in 1868, and has resided here since that 
time. 

Judge Callaghan practised law in Rochester for 
thirty-seven years. He was city attorney for six 
years and postmaster for thirteen years. In 1917 he 
was elected district judge and has been re-elected 
continuously since that time. 

Judge Callaghan was a member of the Univer- 
salist church and a strong supporter of the Uni- 
versalist interpretation of life. Always faithful to 
his church, he was a willing and generous worker as 
a member of the board of trustees and teacher in the 
Sunday school. 

The funeral service, held in the Universalist 
church, taxed the capacity of the building, and the 
great number of floral offerings testified to the love 
and esteem with which Judge Callaghan was regarded 
by all creeds and classes. 


Mrs. Harriet M. Warner 


The Universatist church of St. Paul, Mina., lost 
by death, Sept. 11, Mrs. Harriet M. Warner, one of 
the most loyal and devoted Christian women of its 
membership. Since 1898 she had lived continuously 
with her daughter, Mrs. Henry Rothschild, in the 
city of St. Paul. At the time of her death she was 
keen of perception, clear of mind, and conscious to 
the last. 

She was born at Tarriffville, Conn., June 13, 1832, 
the daughter of David and Harriet Morgan. She 
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was married to William Warner April 11, 1855. Her 
early married life was passed in Bridgeport, Conn., 
where she united with the Universalist church, under 
the ministry of Rev. Olympia Brown. 

Mrs. Warner came to Minnesota in the early 
seventies, and, with the exception of a few years, had 
made her home there ever since. 

When the writer was her pastor, during the years 
1917-1920, she often talked of the days of her early 
married life in Bridgeport, when she listened to the 
sermons of Rev. Olympia Brown, and worshiped in 
the same audience many times with P, T. Barnum, 
whom she knew well. 


She requested the writer to preach her funeral 


sermon, and he promised that if he survived her he 
would comply with that request. 

Just a few hours previous to her death, Mrs, 
Warner had a rather strange premonition, that her 
son, A. H.° Warner, of Springfield, Mass., was go- 
ing with her into the spirit world, and told her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law. On Monday morning, the day 
of her funeral, a telegram from Springfield an- 
nounced the death of her son, and a double burial 
was planned in the cemetery at Bridgeport, Conn., 
where on Thursday, Sept. 16, both she and her son 
were laid to rest. 

The funeral service was conducted in the home of 
her son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Rothschild, where a large company of her friends 
gathered to pay her a beautiful tribute of respect, 
and where many floral tributes were piled upon her 
casket. The text was the words of Job (5 :26)— 
“Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a 
shock of corn cometh in in his season.” 

Luther Riley Robinson. 
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From Good Luck to Gloucester 


The complete story of the great anniversary celebration at Glouces- 
ter. A beautiful memorial volume of 400 pages and more than 50 ilkus- 


trations. 


Price, $2.00 


An Honorable Youth 


By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


The author has selected the following topics into which he divides 
his general theme of “An Honorable Youth:”’ “The Thoughtful Life,” 
“Commercialism,” ‘The Ethics of Good Manners,” “An Honest Man,” 
“The Ministry of Want,” “The Discipline of Abundance,” “The Old 
Book and the New Age,” “Does it Pay to Think,” ‘The Function of 


Faith,” and ‘Men, Women and Children.” 


It is a most helpful and 


practical book to place in the hands of any young man on the threshold of 


life. 


Price 75 cents, postpaid 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


POT a Ce ee 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


.ZADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.— Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New Yerk State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Musie 
@ourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The ‘Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 

Clerk (in furniture store): “Can I help 
you?” 

Lady: “Well, I don’t see what I want. 
T’d like to get a time-table. I’ve just 
bought a clock and I want one to put it 
on.” —Allston Recorder. 

* * 

Father: “When I was your age, son, I 
was glad to get dry bread to eat.” 

Bright Five-year-old: ‘‘You’re much bet- 
ter off now that you are living with us, 
aren’t you, daddy?”—Temple Times. 

* * 

Cunningham was slain in a house on 
North Philip Street, which was used as a 
speakeasy, and was found only when he 
kicked his way through the door to the 
street.—Philadelphia Record. 

* * 

Mr. Nouveau (explaining his new radio 
set): ‘“Y’see, the waves ain’t sound waves 
or electric waves—they’re ether.”’ 

Mrs. Nouveau (correcting him): “Eye- 
ther, George.”’—Life. 

St. Peter: ““Where’s the fellow who ar- 
rived yesterday?” 

Gabriel: “Oh, he checked out. Didn’t 
like the place. He’s from California.”— 
Allston Recorder. 

New Lodger: “By the way, Mrs. Miggs 
—er—J] have a few little idiosyncrasies.” 

Landlady: “That'll be all right, sir; Ill 
see that they are carefully dusted.’”— 
London Humorist. 

* * 

Customer (on Sunday morning): “‘Give 
me change for a dime, please.” 

} Druggist: ‘Sure, and I hope you enjoy 
the sermon.’’—The Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

* * 

Mistress: “Mary, you’ve left fingerprints 
on every plate.” 

Mary: “Well, it shows I ain’t got a 
guilty conscience.”—London Telegraph. 

* * 

Ethel: “Did you have a nice vacation, 
dear?” 

Esther: “‘No, all the life guards were 
taken by the time I got there.” —Life. 

* * 

“Our pastor,” writes a subscriber from 
‘Ohio, “‘says he is unalterably opposed to 
religion in politics and will never vote for 
any one but a Protestant.’””—Outlook. 

* * 

After an hour rinse thoroughly in warm 
water in which a large lump of soda has 
been dissolved, afterward boiling thorough- 
ly in cold water.—Omaha paper. 

Lady (learning to drive): “But how can 
I think of what to do?” 

Instructor: “Just imagine that your 
husband is driving.” —-Life. 

* * 

WANTED—Modern house on vacant 
lot.—Ad. in an Indiana paper. 
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Sunday School Helper Series 


Roger S. Galer 
Rev. Laura B. Galer 
Mary L. Ballou, Editor Intermediate Department 


| Editors in Chief 


The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


The editors are endeavoring to make the Helper series second to no other Sunday 
school publications in a sound and scholarly exposition of the text of the lessons, in 
modern up-to-date material, in forward looking liberal views of the Bible, and in the 
application of Biblical truths to the social life of to-day in all its various, complicated re- 
lations. The universal use of the Helper series by pupils of our Sunday schools will en- 
able us to issue a magazine that is progressive, liberal, sound, full of information and 
exceedingly helpful. 


Senior Helper 60 cents per year, 12 cents per quarter for four or more. 
Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 
Home Department Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 


By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cztechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, “‘What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Handicapped « dt S°%8 


By Dorothy Hall / 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 

How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 
cheer and courage. 

Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


“A Fascinating Human Document”’ 


Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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